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PREFACE 


This book is not intended to be a history of the Late Victorian or 
Edwardian Theatre. It is not a history of anything. It consists of 
extracts fiom two collections of newspaper cuttings. And that is all 
this book pretends to be. 

Perhaps I may be permitted a word or two about the illustrations. 
These are mostly from my own private collection, though I have to 
thank Messrs. Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson for one photo- 
graph of Henry Irving, two of Ellen Terry, one of Nellie Farren, one 
of Henry Ainley, and die three Peter Pan pictures. It may be of interest 
to know that the photographs of Irving and Ellen Terry which come 
second and fourth in this book hung for many years on each side of 
Irving’s make-up table at the Lyceum Theatre. When Irving died 
they were given by his valet to Lady Martin-Harvey, who gave them 
to me. There is no reference in the text to Connie Gilchrist or 
Florence St. John; the pictures are included for die sake of good 
measure, because their subjects belong to the period, and because they 
were two pretty ladies. 

I wish to express my thanks to all those photographers who have 
given me permission to reproduce their work, and to offer my 
apologies to those whose addresses I have not been able to trace. 

jime 22, 1946 J. A. 
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NOTE 


The articles in the “Little Books” are dated, and die name of the 
newspaper has been preserved. Wherefore I tender to the proprietors 
and editors of the News Chronicle, the Daily Telegraph, the Evening 
Standard, The Stage and the S/tir my thanks for their courteous permission 
to reproduce matter culled from their columns. I have to thank Vyvyan 
Holland, Esq., for permission to reproduce die letter written by 
Oscar Wilde to the Daily Telegraph, and Messrs. Benn Bros., Ltd. 
(proprietors of T. Fisher Unwin), from whose publication. Playhouse 
Impressions, the late A. B. Walkley’s account of Irving has been 
taken. In the matter of the “Envelopes” the names of die papers 
have been deleted by the original collector. While supplying the 
dates, I have thought it proper to refrain from guesswork ; neverdieless, 
I tender my acknowledgments in those unidentifiable quarters in 
which they are due. 
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INTRODUCTION 


TJie way tliis book came about is as follows. On a date in 1940, 
when I was living at Oxford, die post brought me a gift from an 
anonymous donor. Four litdc volumes of dramatic criticisms in the 
London Press covering the years 1885 - 1893. Four volumes bound in 
some sliiny, umdcntifiable black stuff, carefully gummed and patched 
but falling to pieces. To me of cntliralling interest, but not quite Jong 
enough to make a book. So I put them carefully by. Then, in the 
nionth of May, 1946, die postman brought anodier parcel. This time 
It was a large one, and being opened it was found to consist of a 
hundred and odd envelopes containing some fifteen hundred criticisms 
of die London stage for die period 1897 - 1906. The present volume 
is a putting together and winnownng of die Litdc Books and die 
Envelopes. It is not my collection but another’s. Two odiers, to be 
exact. It is for readers who would call back yesterday. It is a mansion 
in wliich I am no more dian die caretaker and die reader’s “humble, 
obUged, obedient servant.’’ 

Whose words? Irving’s, of course. The words \vith which he 
invariably concluded Jus Saturday-night curtain speech. Now Jet us 
have a word or two about this actor who cannot be made to live again. 
Irving was not a tragedian. He lacked the physique, presence, voice, 
gait. I doubt very much whether he was even a tragic actor. He eked 
out tragic roles with something of liimself which was unsurpassable. 
Ellen Terry iviites of the last scene in Wills s Charles I: It was not a 
man coming on to a stage to meet someone. It was a king going to 
the scaffold, quiedy, unobtrusively, and courageously. However often 
I played that scene with him, I knew that when he first came on he 
was not aware of my presence nor of any earthly presence ; he seemed 
to be already in. heaven.’’ But even pathos of this order does not make 
a man a tragedian; perhaps it might be helpful to remember that 
Wills’s play was not a tragedy but a drama. Irving was the most 
dramatic actor I have ever seen. In my view he was the exact counter- 
part of Frederick Lemaltre. A French writer, one Boumonville, has 
the following about Lemaitre as the gambler in Ducange’s Trente Arts, 
ou la Vie d’un Joiieiir: “In this part he goes through all the stages of the 
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gambling mania, from the victim’s twentieth to his fiftieth 
■nnVs down into poverty and crime, goes about begging, a ragged, 
crook-backed lazzaroiie, with nothing left of all that he once 
except his expressive eyes. He is given a loaf, and told to cut as much 
off it as he w^ants; the first shce he puts into his pocket with a pour 
ma famille that sets all hearts a-quiver; but when, later on, after 
committing a murder, he brings gold home to his wife, and replies 
to her anxious questioning with; ‘Je Yai troiwi,’ a murmur runs 
through the audience, as if an abyss had suddenly opened before otn 
eyes.” This was the sort of thing Irving did supremely well. I don t 
understand people who say that Irving was not a comedian. My father 
saw him both as Robert Macaire and Jingle, and was loud in 
of him in both parts. And surely there is no need to remind ^y old 
playgoer of his Mephistopheles? All my memories of Irirag are 
centred not in his overwhelming pathos but in his sardonicism and 
incredibly sly and subde sense of fim. 

Here I call upon an older and better critic — A. B. Walkley. 

To touch the imagination in the playhouse world of Romance and, 
withal, to bring the great outer Philis tine world to its knees — to set our 
ears ringing with the “chink-chink” of the Polish Jew’s sleigh-bells, and 
to get elected to the Athenaeum Club honoris causa — ^is an achievement 
verging on the paradoxical; it is running with the hare and hunting 
with the hounds. Alone among actors, Mr. Ir ving has taken tins double- 
first: a success on the stage and off it — in repuhlica tanpiam in scena, as 
Lord Coleridge once said of him in the words of the great Roman orator. 
Of his predecessors, Macready came near doing it, but failed. For Macready 
was a bit of a Philistine — was, in &ct, among the drabs. He was ashamed 
of his profession. Mr. Irving is proud of it, feeling a stain on its honour 
“like a w’-ound.” Burke’s phrase comes naturally to the mind, for there 
is something chivalric in the man as in the player — a dignity, a gusto, a 
touch of the hidalgo. When a quarter of a century ago Henry Irving, 
after ten years’ rustication, was permanently enrolled in a London 
company, the prospects of the English stage were, as Mr. Stevenson 
would say, aleatory'. The die might have come down drab; our next 
great actor might have been a Jolm Kemble' or an elder Farren, a classic, 
a depositary of “correemess” and the traditions. Like every other young 
actor, Irving began by doing what Thtodora, in Sardou’s play, says her 
imperial husband does — un pen de tout. Of diese miscellaneous experiments, 
our elders still profess to remember with gratitude the actor’s Richard 
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Chcvcnix, his Rawdon Scudamore, his Jeremy Diddlcr, his Bill Sikes. 
He was by no means an ideal Claude Mclnottc. Then he fell to playing 
Doricourt, Charles Surface, Young Marlow, Captain Absolute, drab 
heroes to a man. But tliis was only a trial of tlie die; tlic gambler’s first 
tlirow “for love.” When it W'as finally cast, it came dosvn flamboyant. 
The actor approached Ins proper goal of the romantic, the fantastic, in 
Digby Grant, in Jingle, and reached it, amid a roar of astonished applause 
from tlie crowd, in Burgomaster Madiias. This was liis first great assault 
on Philistia. It roused the average sensual man to the disquieting 
consciousness of a nen'^ous system. Contrast it witli M. Coquclin’s 
impenonation of tlie same part, and you have the pass-key to Mr. Irving’s 
method. The one is of imagination all compact, a common Alsatian 
innkeeper transfigured by romance, seen, as it were, by flashes of lightning ; 
die other is plausible, logical, correct; a figure of cold daylight, leaving 
you as cold. In a word, the one is flamboyant; die odicr only drab. 

It was evident from die first that he had not the fluid or ductile 
temperament which makes your all-round actor, your Betterton, your 
Garrick. His mind was not like Squire Brooke’s, a jelly which ran easily 
into any mould. Here, again, liis mediod is antidietic to M. Coquelin’s. 
Universality is the foible of M. Coquelin, who — ^in defiance of a nose 
suggesting obvious limitations — diinks with Colley Cibber diat “anydiing 
naturally written ought to be in cvcr)'one’s way diat pretends to be an 
actor.” Mr. Irving’s individuality is too strongly marked to let him fall 
into diat heresy. As soon as he attacked Shakespeare we saw that he was 
not going to sweep die board. He began — of course, they all do — ^with 
Hamlet. It is a part in wliich no actor has ever been known entirely to 
fail; but it will never be linked with Mr. Inting’s name as it is, for all 
time, with Betterton’s — die classic impersonation, “the best part, I 
believe,” says Pepj's, “that ever man acted.” His Othello, liis Richard, 
were only half-successes. One still prefers to read how Edmund Kean 
did them. Over the recollection of his Romeo one passes hastily, 
suppressing a chuckle. His Macbeth, even in its second version, revised 
and improved, was rather romantic than tragic. So it was in the romantic 
radier than the tragic repertory of Shakespeare, in die figures painted 
from die ricli fantastic palette of the Italian Renaissance, that one waited 
for him confidendy. Shylock, lago, Malvolio, Benedick, these are all 
flamboyant parts, and he took possession of them by right of tempera- 
ment. To say that his “was the Jew that Shakespeare drew” would be to 
quote Pope’s doggerel inopportunely. It was the Jew idealised in die light 
of the modem Occidental reaction against the Judenhetze, a Jew already 
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conscious of the Spinozas, the Sidonias, the Disraehs, who were to hsue 
&om his loins. His lago was daringly Itahan, a true compatriot of the 
Borgias, or rather better than Italian, diat “devil incarnate, an Englishman 
Italianate.” The remembrance of those grapes which he plucked and 
slowly ate still sets the teeth of Philistia on edge. His Malvoho had ^ 
air of hidalgiiia, something of Castihan loftiness, for all the fantasy of its 
cross-gartering; Don Quixote turned Major Domo. Quite the best o 
his Renaissance flamboyants is his Benedick, as gallant a picture of the 
courtier-scholar-soldier as anything in the pages of Ccllim, or the canv^es 
of Velasquez. But, grateful as we are for these things, his greatest services 
to Shakespeare, most of us will think, have been less immediate than 
mediate, less as actor than as manager. Nero did not surpass, nor the 
late M. Perrin equal, him as a metteur-en-scene. His series of Shakespear^ 
land- and sea-scapes, Veronese gardens open to the moonlight, a Vemce 
impoUuted by Cook’s touristry, groves of cedar and cypress in Messma, 
Illyrian shores, Scotch hillsides, and grim castles, Bosworth Held — ’what 
a panorama he has given us! The sensuous, plastic, pictorial side of 
Shakespeare had never been seen before he showed it. Here you have tie 
flamboyant artist outdoing Delacroix on his own ground. 

Nevertheless, man cannot live by Shakespeare alone, least of all this 
man. His most permanent triumph has been in melodrama — which is 
Philistia’s name for the stage-flamboyant expressed in prose. His prototype , 
in this was Lemaitre; and his conquest of the Lemaitrist repertory is 
complete. His Robert Macaire, his Dubose, are the most effective of 
stage sudorifics. French melodramas, too, have yielded him Louis XI, 
the two Dei Franchi, while two of Macready’s great parts — played in a 
manner widely different from Macready’s — ^have furnished him with 
Richelieu and Wemer. These are all studies in the lurid, the volcanic, 
and they are among his strongest; but two at least of his best things are 
figures of repose, if not of still life— his Charles I and his Dr. Primrose. 
Over them all, the just and die unjust, his romance has gleamed impartially. 

But, as Sainte-Beuve somewhere says, L’iateil particuUer du genre 
Tomanesque, cat le faux, and this romantic actor could not hope to escape 
the special danger of his temperament. Like the Don Quixote with whom 
I have compared him, he has now and then mistaken spavined hacks for 
Rosinantes and flocks of sheep for armies. His Vanderdecken, his Eugene 
Aram, perhaps his PhiHp, and his Count Tristan, were among Aese 
erron. His Mephistopheles, too, and, as some think, his Edgar of 
Ravenswood. The fault was not all his own. His authors played kim fake. 
There one touches him between the joints of his harness; he has failed to 
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create a great modem play^vright. Let liim crown lus career by doing that, 
and I, for one, will vote for liis canonisation. Where is he to find the 
plajTvright? Well, at the risk of passing for a Curious Impertinent, I vrill 
hint that a great artist in fiction is to be foimd under the shadow of a 
certain Iiill in Surrey. Only to tliink what the creator of those princely 
flamboyants. Old Mel and Richmond Roy, might have done — might, 
surely, still do — for Henry Irving 1 As George Tesman says, “Fancy that 1” 

And now to my more immediate object — the cuttings. 



Tite Little Books 



WAS IRVING A TRAGEDIAN? 


These begin with H.I. 

Mr. Irving has always been a remarkable personality. As an invoice 
derk in die office of Thacker and Co. in Newgate Street, he impressed 
his fdlow employees no less by his gcndemanlincss and amiability and 
his consdentiousness in work dian by die sense of refinement wliich 
prompted him to institute among those who shared his desk a little code 
of rules by which each agreed to be subject to a small fine for any disregard 
of the niceties of grammar or the odicr proprieties of speech. 


AN IRVING LECTURE 

But at the moment Irving is lecturing or, rather, reading to the 
Birkbeck Institute, and on Hamlet: 

Daily News, 24th February, 1887 
Mr. Irving came upon the stage punctually at eight o’clock with a small, 
red-bound volume of the play in his' hand. This he placed upon a reading- 
desk, and occasionally referred to it, more by way of form than from 
necessity, as the whole play, or such part of it as time sufficed to give, 
was practically redted from memory. It was originally announced that 
the reading would occupy two hours, but when the second part, which 
embraced the first three acts, came to an end, Mr. Irving decided to 
leave out the fourth act altogether and to compress the fifth. Even with 
these excisions the reading occupied three hours, with the exception of a 
few minutes’ interval, and during the whole of this arduous task the great 
actor’s voice never once faltered or failed, nor did lack of memory ever 
cause a moment’s hesitation. That the physical effort was a great and trying 
one was evident enough. At the same time, everything that could assist 
Mr. Irving was at his service. He had an appredative and an intelligent 
audience, who did not embarrass him by applause at the wrong time, 

9 
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Can that have waked no echo? Or did Scott, snookering himself 
with Dante, forget that other Beatrice? And where, pray, did he think 
that Calmour got Coranto’s 

Stand hit upon the summit of a cliff. 

And mark what pigmies men and women look 
Upon the beach a hundred yards beneath. 

The cast included WiUard, Kemble, and young Beerbohm Tree, 
and the play was a success. But the ungammonable leading lady knew 
the play was rubbish and years later said so, 

I remember a supper-party at Courtenay Thorpe’s in the ’twenties 
after which EUen asked for a cab — ^not a taxi, but an old-fashioned 
growler. All muffled up, and with her spectacles on, she said in that 
voice which was like the heart of a red rose, “Boost me in, Courtenay. 
And the cabman said, “H’and the lidy as I ’ave the honour of driving 
h’is Miss h’Ellen Terry. I ain’t seen yer. Mum, since you was at the 
Lyceum in The Amber 'Eart — eighty-seven I fink it was.’’ Ellen beamed 
and, turning to Thorpe, said with a delighted gurgle: “There now, 
Courtenay, I told you I hadn’t altered.” 




Photo: copied bv Howard .V. Kinj? 

Henry Irving 
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Hairy Irving 
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BERNHARDT IN THEODORA 


And now it is Sarah’s turn. 

Daily Telegraph, igth July, 1887 

Sarah Bernhardt has returned to us, not as had been expected, tired 
after Jier long journey, possibly a little capricious and probably 
fantastically whimsical, but determined to show tliat wth all her vagaries 
she can be loyal to her friends when she likes diem. Slie elected to play 
extremely well last m'ght. She was in the mood. She desired to show us 
that the golden voice had gained ricluiess and increased melody from her 
sojourn in the sunny lands of South America; she was nerved at a vital 
moment of the play to aitcr with boldness into die domains of tragedy, 
and widi a success that surprised diosc who have sratched her every 
movement for years past; and all diat woman could do to givean electric 
shock and current to .an indifferent play, that Sarah BemJiardtlast evening 
unquestionably did. Sardou’s Theodora is not a good play — in fact, it is 
not a play at all: it is a bound-up series of dramatic sketches. It has 
wonderful moments. The love scene widi Andreas, when the guilty 
Empress hears dicso'ng of revolution shouted by the crowd as she is cooing 
in the arms of die arch conspirator; the murder of Marcellus, whose fate 
is torture or the declaration of the name of Thdodora’s lover; die death 
of Andrdas and Thdodora — all these are noble scenes, each one of which 
might make the backbone of a play. But Thhdora as a whole is fitful and 
spasmodic, it has fine ideas ignobly carried out, it is a poor specimen of 
Sardou’s skill as a dramatist, and it owes its success wholly to the genius 
of Sarah Bernhardt. What, then, did she so well last night? What was the 
scene to which she devoted her best attention? Where was it in the play 
that she came out and astonished those who are svise, who never express 
surprise until they really know what diis strange being is likely to do? 
That question is easily anssvered. It was the murder of Marcellus in which 
Sarah Bernhardt sounded a note of tragedy last night diat was no uncertain 
one. She had murmured her love speeches— love songs we were about 
to say — in her own incomparable manner; she had curled herself up into 
wondrous attitudes on tlic satin couch of reception; she had swayed about 
in sensual indolence her branch of white lilies, and made die human voice 
into music as sweet as Nature can give to the voice of woman. Each 

13 
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whisper, each soft -murmur of love had been heard distinrtly at the 
farthest end of the gallery, showing what art and cultivation can do in 
these times v/hen they are both so obstinately despised by the ignorant 
and the superficial; she had curled in the old fascinating way into the 
arms of her lover, saying in tones tliat can never be forgotten, “Oh resle! 
Oh restel je te stipplie!" giving to the simple expression “a ce soir" a 
meaning that only intense expression can give; but, after all, it was in 
the mturder scene of Marccllus that the great actress surpassed herself. 
She is always surpassing herself in certain scenes. Nov,' it is the death scene 
of Hemani; now die parting scene in Fedora; now the passionate death 
farewell of Adrienne, that the actress determines to fix on the memory. 
Last night it v/as that tragic moment w'hen the Empress is left alone with 
the man about to be tortured into the betrayal of her lover’s name, and 
sooner than permit the los'ed Andr&s to be revealed she murders her 
fiiend and conspirator with “a bare bodkin.” It was soon seen that the 
actress had got a stronger grip of the scene than ever. Her defiant waving 
away of the torturers, her insolent defiance of the Emperor Justinian, her 
hurried, disjointed, half-incoherent explanation to the bound and w’ounded 
men — ^v'ere all excellent approaches to the scene. They were the strong 
firm chords touched by an accomplished player. But it was when the 
wounded Marcellus proposed his own deaA, and pointed to the stiletto 
in the woman’s hair, that the audience became astonished into silence. 
It was wonderful that so slight and ftail a vroman could command such 
a thrill of excitement. The murder setded and inevitable, the -whole fkce 
and physique of the woman seemed to undergo a change. A deadly 
pallor spread over the features; the eyes became bloodshot; the hair 
hung dishevelled over the brow; the jaw shook nervously; the brand of 
Cain was seen on the face of this terror-stricken creature, and she who 
but a few min utes before was brightened into beauty -with love became 
haggard and hideous -with crime. At the first plunge the woman’s nerve 
failed her. The man -was too patient, too submissive, too hopelessly at 
her mercy. She had not the heart to kill, and in an instant she turned 
defeated by the task of slaughter. But when passion stirred her she could 
strike, and it was the passionate taunt of Marcellus that nerved this Judith 
and laid her innocent -victim at her feet. An actress who can excite an 
audience to this pitch gets her reward. The reaction comes -with a torrent 
of applause, and -svhen it is all over the lover of acting in its finest moments 
can only regret that Sarah Bernhardt is not always at her best. She has 
never in our memory touched that scene as she did last night, in Paris or 
in London not even when the success of the play was at its greatest 
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licighr. Luckily for aii English audience, tlie later scenes have been 
considerably modified and compressed. The scene in tlie Emperor’s study 
has been omitted, and the deatli scene of Theodora and Andreas revised 
and altered. She dies now shrieking out the name of her lover as the fatal 
cord tightens round her throat. 



MARY ANDERSON IN THE WINTER’S TALE 


After Sarah comes that very different kettle of cold and exquisite 

fish— Mary Anderson. First something about the play. 

Daily Telegraph, 12th September, 1887 
Ever since Shakespeare borrowed Robert Greene’s History of Dorastus 
and Fawnia, and, sco rning geographical accuracy and chronological order, 
turned it into The Winters Tale, managers have puzzled how to put that 
play on to the stage in order to make it intelligible to an ordinary 
audience. The difficulty is not surprising. An author who places Bohemia 
on the sea-coast, jumps over sixteen years between two acts, begins the 
action of his story before Perdita is bom and ends it when she is ripe for 
marriage, and alludes incidentally to the Delphic oracle, Christian burial, 
an Emperor of Russia, and an Italian painter of the sixteenth century, may 
well puzzle the pedantic manager and the conscientious scene-painter ! 
Garrick in his rough-and-ready fashion did not hesitate what to do. 
Scorning all sentiment and not caring two straws about Shakespeare’s 
poetry, he cut away the first half of the story altogether, added to the 
text a preposterous tag for the sake of writing up the parts of Lcontes 
and Hermione, and called this pretty piece of shameless patchwork 
Florizel and Perdita. But they were no respecters of Shakespeare in those 
days. The Winter s Tale was turned into a farce called The Sheep Shearing, 
and both Gamck and Sheridan have written comic songs for Perdita. 
John Kemble and Macready were not quite so barbarous as Garrick. They 
had the good taste to restore the story of the jealousy of Leontes, to 
re-create Hetrmone; but they could not resist the ffscination of Garnck s 
tag that completely destroy^ the dmnb mystery and impressive speech- 
lessness of Shakespeare’s conclusion. When Hermione is in the arms of 
Leontes, her forgiven husband, we want no more. The conclusion is 
there; the stoiy is at an end. 

Now about the actress. 

Miss Mary Anderson can do nothing that is not interesting to her 
many admirers. She has been persuaded by some not very judicious . 
fiim^ to double the characters of Hermione and Perdita, which have 
nodung whatsoever in common. It would be a very wonderful order of 
min that in one evening — ^and for no apparent reason — could plunge 
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from die mental anguish of Hermione, from the seared soul of a tortured 
and ill-used womau, to die spring-like innocence of a girl sheltered as 
yet from life’s sorrow. The actress, to play Hermione well, to understand 
Hermione, must put her whole life and soul into die work. Hermione 
and Perdita arc two of Shakespeare’s women, two exquisite creations. 
They arc not two prett)' figures in a series of lahkaiix vivants. Hermione 
is more dian a beautiful woman posed for a figure on a Wedgwood 
plague; Perdita is mucli more than an artist’s model. In seeking change 
die aettess arrived at an even, wcU-ordered, blameless monotony. The 
audience did not cany' away' any idea of wife or daughter, save diat the 
wife was beautiful and die child pretty. As to the soul of the one or the 
anticipation of the odier, all ss'as intellectually a blank. From her delivery 
of the text it W.TS not easy to detect if Miss Anderson had studied either 
woman very much save in externals. It did not very much matter what 
their minds were about, so long as they looked well and posed well. That 
was the great point, die posing. There were certainly some very fine 
pictures that were the result of die study of Hermione. After the 
declaration of die oracle of Dclplii, Hermione had at least one magnificent 
moment. The crouching at die altar during the diundcrstorm, die 
cow'cring, hunted, terror-stricken attitude, were excellent preludes to 
that glare of terror widi die averted veil, concluding svith the covered 
face and the tall wliitc figure diat falls prone widi a crash upon the marble 
floor. If Hermione could have been as inspired in the trial scene as she 
was here, if she could express as raucli ividi her voice and heart as she can 
occasionally with her face, dien there w’ould be no apathy in her audience 
or depression in her auditorium. As Hermione she was picturesque, as 
Perdita she W'as imquestionably' pretty. No need to tell how beautiful 
she looked in the statue scene, though the pedestal and statue are 
unreasonably high above the ground, diminishing the cSect of the picture. 
Miss Mary Anderson docs not, like Mrs. Charles Kean, stand like a 
bashful maiden, listening to a favoured suitor, to illustrate the lines of 
Leontes; 

Oh I thus she stood. 

Even with such life of majesty, 

Whenfrst I wooed her! 

but, as she did in Galatea, stands a living, breathing statue, well worthy 
of the enthusiasm of Polixcncs: 

Masterly done! 

The very life seems warm upon her lip- 
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Emerson has given us a remarkable sentence in connection with our 
understanding of Shakespeare, “A good reader can in a sort nestle into 
Plato’s brain; hut not into Shakespeare’s. We are still out of doors.” 
This is equally true of some of the most ambitious interpreters of 
Shakespeare. We see them and listen to them, but we are “still out of 
doors.” 



IRVING AND COQUELIN 


Back to Irving, whom Coquclin had imprudently challenged with 
his version of The Bells, called Lc Juif Polonats. Except, of course, that 
the French piece took the field first. 

Daily Telegraph, November, 1887 
In considering die performance by M. Coquclin of Madiis in Le Juif 
Poloiiais we must never forget that he is not playing the weird and 
romantic drama The Bells, as Mr. Irving has made m understand it, but 
is following in die footsteps ofM. Talicn, who, so far back as June, 1869, 
drew public attention at die litde Cluny Theatre to die dramatic version 
of the storj’ by MM. Erckmann-Cliatrian. The Madiis of this simple 
Alsatian story, as M. Coquelin understands liim, is anydiing but a 
picturesque penonage. He is a rotund, bright-eyed, commonplace litde 
fellow; a miniature L’Ami Fritz svidiout his polish and deep-seated 
imagination. It is part of die audiors’ scheme to present to us a man widi 
two lives; to show us how an ordinary Alsatian innkeeper, afiRictionate to 
his family, beloved by his friends, die most respected man in the neighbour- 
hood, can, when alone, be troubled svidi a disagreeable diing called 
conscience, and be harassed with the diought of a murder committed 
by him years before, which very crime, by the acquisition of stolen 
property, was the foundation-stone of liis prosperity. But Erckmann- 
Chatrian arc very particular to insist that from die beginmng of the play 
to die end no one except the audience is to know a word about the guilt 
of Mathis. We who look on read his mind, watch his apprehension, are 
wimcsscs of his dreams and nightmares ; but the fimily of the murderer 
think to the end diat his dcadi has been caused by persisting in drinking 
too much white wine, and diat his last moments have been painless and 
peaceable. Says the Doctor, when die collapse has come, C est jini I 
,M. lc Bourgmestre est inort. Lc viit hlanc I’a tud.” Says the faithful son-in-law, 
°“QHe/ tiialheurl un si brave hoinme!” Says his oldest friend, with a sign of 
relief, "C’est la plus belle tnort. On ue souffrepas:’ Anxious to impress these 
simple truths upon his audience, M. Coquelin seems to us to go out of 
his way to realise the prosaic old innkeeper at the expense of the 
picturesqueness of die play. Mr. Irving conceived a man whose nerves 
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were unhinged by tlic action of awaicened conscience; M. Coquelin 
sketches a cheery little old gentleman, who chuckles to lumself that he 
lias hoodtsdnked his neighbours and cheated the law. All tlic detail of the 
home-life of the Alsatian innkeeper is admirably sketched by the French 
actor; to all outward appearance he is the man he personates; but surely 
it would have considerably enhanced the interest of tlic play if, without 
over-accentuating the well-known dramatic points, he had given colour 
and added force to his soliloquies and to the celebrated dream scene. The 
English actor used the stor)' to show us how an evil conscience can unnerve 
and fret a man; die French actor insists that by an um'maginativc mind 
and unsensitivc nature the twinges of uncomfortable recollection can be 
comparatively ignored. According to M. Coquclin’s idea the entrance of 
Mathis should be imdcmonstrativc and ineffective. It is only a simple old 
fellow coming home from a fair in Alsatia, so why make a fuss about it? 
When he tells his family that he has seen a mountebank who sends men 
to sleep and reads their minds, this uncomfortable fact docs not seem to 
awake the slightest suspicion, or in any W'ay trouble the merry litdc 
fellow. His face betrays no sudden flash of recollection. Even when the 
name of the Polish Jew is mentioned there is only one quick change of 
expression which is instantaneously followed by a chucldc. The dream 
bells jmgle, but the stolid countenance remains immovable. It is only 
when the dupheated Polish Jew comes into the inn that Madiis utters one 
sharp and sudden cry, not of terror but of pain. His friends and the good 
doctor t hink it is only an indigestion pang — ^that he has taken too much 
white wine. But if the first act, that elsewhere we have foiuid to be so 
varied, so absorbmg, and so fid! of interest, be comparatively tame and 
uneventful, what shall be said of the colourlessness of the second? 

We say to ourselves, let M. Coquelin only be left alone on the stage, 
and he v/ill become a totally different man. Not a bit of it He goes on 
chuckling with his conscience, not wrestling with it. He hugs himself 
with delight that there are such fools in the world, but apparently he has 
' no apprehension. The scene with the money-bags, how tame — ^the 
discovery of the bit of gold left firom the robbery, how it is slurred over ! 
Mathis puts the blood-money into his pocket without so much as a 
shudder. Who can forget the agonised look of Mr. Irving when he 
separated the bloodstained coin from the marriage portion? Again, in the 
scene with Christian, who is getting gradually near the truth, there is 
no change of expression, nothing to indicate what the old Tnan is thinking 
he is a remarkably clever fellow who will hoodwink even 
the conscientious young officer. In the gay scene of the marriage contract. 
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witli its old song and dance, there is no attempt to bring Mathis into 
the front group of the picture. The bells — and dreadfully bad bells they 
arc, by the way — ring in the ears of the burgomaster; but he apparendy 
heeds them not, as he dances behind the stove when the curtain falls 
upon a succession of scenes pretty enough in their way, but destitute of 
significance. Necessarily there must be a change in the last act. It is 
impossible to play the dream scene in the same unimaginative, uneventful 
fashion. Here M. Coquelin showed some power,. but litde variety; he 
w'as alternately angry and lachrymose; he was savage and weak. He 
enacted the murder with some attempt at vigorous treatment, but when 
the curtain fell finally it was felt that, purposely or not, the actor had 
neglected to obsen^e the psychology’ of the play, had cast from his 
consideration all notion of a consdence-haunted man, had refused to 
unbare his mind even to his audience, but preferred to show us what a 
somewhat commonplace litde Alsatian burgomaster would do if he were 
suddenly confronted with the recollection of a crime that does not 
apparendy weigh very heavily on such mind as he possesses. 



PYGMALION AND CALA'IT-A 

Julia Ncilson makes her bow, tlic occasion being a rcvdsal of 
W. S. Gilbert’s Pygmalion and Galatea. 


Daily Teleghaph, 2Znd March, i88S 

There must always be a special interest taken by die intelligent public 
in any revival of Mr. W. S. Gilbert s beautiful play Pygmalion end Galatea, 
particularly when Miss Mary Anderson consents to irnpenonatc Uic 
lovely statue come to life, and to cncliant cndiusiasric audiences watJi her 
wcaldi of comedy effects and ideality of attitude. This quaint, a 
imaginative, half-satiric poem was performed yesterday afternoon lor 
the benefit of Mr. Charles Abud, .and it drew a house crowded trorn 
floor to ceiling. Early in die afternoon the Strand was blocked wnth 
carriages in the Lyceum neighbourhood, and it was evident mat ^ 
was some very special interest taken in die revival of a familiar wor « 
Truth to tell, it w'as not only for the sal:c of discouning once tnorc on 
Miss Mary Anderson’s loveliness and admiring her graceful attitudes; not 
only for discussing for the thousandth time how far Mr. Gilbert s curious 
conceit approached to poetry or how far fell short of it. There was 
thing else in the wind; dicre w’as .another surprise in store. It w:u Mi« 
Mar)' Anderson who discovered for herself the value of Mr. Gilbert s 
Galatea; it was Mr. Gilbert himself who was said to have discovered a 
C)Tiisca who could rival die Galatea in beauty, equal her in grace, ^ 
follow her when “she put forth the charm of avoven paces and of w aving 
hands.” For, as everyone Imov.’s, the school of Mar)’ Anderson is that o 
wave and curve, of resdess movement and of undulating attitude. T c 
part of Cymsca was chosen for the debut of Miss Julia Ncilson, wh) it 
would be difficult to say. C)'nisca is not a girl. C)'nisca is die 
balance of Galatea; she is the loving wife, die woman of flesh and bloo 
and heart and human being, as contrasted v.'ith the maiden, innocent, 
and visionaty’ Galatea. The curtain had not risen many minutes before it 
W'as discovered that there w’cre two Galatcas in the field, but no Cymsc^ 
In the absence of Miss Anderson, the ncw’comer, who had so 
intelligence, such pronounced youth, such palpable inexperience, woul 
naturally be cast for Galatea. Such a part would hide the defects dwt 
unfortunately come prominendy into notice in such a character as tne 
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tender-hearted, warm-blooded, and passionate wife. It is as yet premature 
to criticise Miss Julia Neilson. Nervousness before sufh a desperately 
critical audience was of course inevitable, and it was some time before she 
could get her voice under command or her attitudes into discipline. That 
Miss Neilson has the material for an actress in her there can be little 
question. She has stature, a fine stage face, a well-toned voice, and a 
brain to understand what she is doing. Whether she has heart or any 
deep feeling, any approach to pathos or sensibility in the higher degree, 
we shall know by and by, when nervousness has' disappeared and practice 
has done its lau^ble work. It is a pity, perhaps, that this clever girl has 
been so early trained in what may be called the floating, waving, billowy 
school of art. Miss Andenon herself, ^vith her incomparable grace and 
her extreme skill in posing, often spoils the eSect of a speech by her 
restlessness of limb. She must be for ever stretching out her arms or 
adjusting her drapery, or bending herself into attitudes^ or clinging or 
clasping, whereas the meaning of the text is often more clearly shown by 
absolute quiet and repose. Miss Neilson has thus early in her career been 
unhappily advised to wave and wander. Site is perpetually posing; using 
hands, arms, and shoulders to emphasise every word that she has to utter. 
Luckily she is a tall and graceful girl, who can bend aJid move in the 
accepted serpentine fashion without offence, but it is strange that it 
shoidd be thought advisable that Cynisca should be not a contrast but 
an eclio of Galatea. Briefly, then, at present Miss Neilsoii is not Cynisca 
at all; she is not woman enough, she has not passionate power enough, 
her love does not glow or bum. She looks and moves and talks more as 
Pygmalion’s elder daughter than his wife. She is no Cyplsca, but she is 
a young, pretty, and very promising Galatea of the future. 



SWEET LAVENDER 


William Archer, writing of Clement Scott, the ^mous critic of 
the Daily Telegraph, said: “Mr. Scott represents to a nicety the average 
middle-class Englishman. He found the stage, in the ’sixties, beneath 
his intellectual level, and sought to raise it. From ’seventy to ’ninety 
it exactly came up to his intellectual and artistic requirements, and he 
was happy. In ’ninety it took a fresh start and left him .behind; and he 
now shrieks to it to come back and ‘ mar k time,’ for he caimot follow 
it into ‘an atmosphere that is mephitic.’ ’’ Let us see what Scott had 
to say about Stveet Lavender. I ctJl a fragment from 

Daily Telegraph, 22iid March, 1888 
The best ‘praise that can be given to Sweet Lavender is that it is one of 
those rare and exceptional plays of which, when the curtain has fallen, 
we somehow fed so hide weary that we should like to see it all over 
again. We have seen far too litde of its delightful characters; we leave the 
play as we close the happy novel with a sense of unfeigned regret. We 
should like to sec more, know more of die pleasant people in whose 
sodety we have spent such agreeable hours. We have laughed so heartily 
that we should like to remember many of die witty things and pregnant 
sayings that literally set the theatre in a quick spontaneous roar. We have 
been touched so quickly and so deeply that it seems a shame when the 
curtain divides us 6om the homely, honest characters we have learned 
to love. 

Where are they, and why do they disappear and part from us so soon? 
Brave, generous-hearted Clement Hale, who loved the purity in woman, 
though he found it and treasured it in the heart of his housekeeper’s 
daughter; poor, mistaken, drink-loving Dick Phenyl, die outcast barrister, 
who would have fallen into the mire of Fleet Street but for the help of 
die strong hand of his fiiend and chum; Ruth Rolt, the silent, grief- 
enduring housekeeper and laundress, who locks up the secret of her 
bitter past for die sake of the child she loves, and is enabled to forgive 
the man who ruined her; fine old manly tender-hearted Geoficy 
Wedderbum, who finds in his hour of anguish the help and sustenance 
of the one woman in the world whose life he has embittered; and fragrant 
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among these weeds and ill-assorted flowers the London child, the sprig 
of Sweet Lavender, who loves with earnestness, and whose love to her 
means life or death. Does it not seem churlish to give us these kindly 
people, and to take them so soon away? But they are only a moiety of the 
characters that spring from Mr. Pinero’s welcome fancy. We have said 
nothing of the genfle physician who leaves his West End patients to 
attend the sick and sorry in deserted chambers; or of the cheery bright 
young American who follows an English girl with persistency until he 
wins her; or of ivir. Maw, the sohdtor; or of Mr. Bulger, the Temple 
hairdresser; and surely not half enough of Minnie, the delightful English 
Minnie, who can sympathise with unhappy lovers and resent an insult, 
brush a carpet, or wash up tea-things, without losing one jot of her 
dignity or one grain of her self-respect. But where are the villains, where 
are the adventuresses, where are the men who go off to their doom in 
handcufis and die women who are beaten by their husbands on the 
stage ? What contrast is there to the unruffled serenity of this human story ? 
Alas ! — ^let not the realists hear it, whisper it very secredy — but an audience 
has actually cheered a play as modem plays are seldom cheered, and 
showered congratulations on an author \vith very special fervour, 
because they have actually sat out and enjoyed a piece in which from first 
to last there is no suggestion of baseness, no atmosphere of evil, no odour 
of crime. We doubt if anyone present last night regretted or deplored 
this unfortunate omission on the part of the unobservant author; the 
laughter that pealed around the house was only occasionally checked by 
those fits of sudden coughing that denote suppressed emotion; and it is 
very much to be feared that those who believe that the daivn of die drama 
will never come until nature has been extracted from it will have to 
■wait until the perfume of Sweet Lavender is exhausted, and that— if we 
may dare to prophesy — will be many a long month hence. 



RICHARD MANSFIELD 


Mansfield catches it hot. 

Daily Telegraph, 2nd October, 1888 
It is an invidious task to tell unpalatable truths to artists whose ambition 
is far stronger than their talent, and who are persuaded that clever trick 
will pass muster for genius; but it is well not to shirk an obvious 
responsibility. The much-vaunted Parisian Romance, that so delighted 
American audiences, was received last night with the grave solemmty of 
distrust, and both play and actor were awarded a firm but respectful 
' negative. Mr. Richard Mansfield cannot jusdy complain of any irrita- 
bility, prejudice, or ill-treatment. For once in a way the temper of the 
audience was singularly mild. There were no interruptions, no disturb- 
ances, nothing to agitate the nerves of the performers; the play crept on 
dismally to its dreary conclusion, and when the curtain fell there was a 
faint summons of courteous recognition before the audience slowly 
departed in solemn silence. The reason of this was obvious. Octave 
FeuiUet’s play, not a good one at the best, requires a style and finish 
foreign to the nature and capability of Mr. Mansfield s company. 
Written in pretentious and inflated phraseology, stuffed full of meaningless 
and inelegant diction, bombastic in tone and wholly vulgar in expression, 
there was nothing to save such a drama but acting of a high order, and 
some special sign of talent that would immediately arrest the attention. 
It was patiendy waited for, but it never came. We were introduced to the 
salons of the highest Parisian society; we were supposed to see the fatal 
effects of luxury in die most advanced form of modem civilisation; at 
one time in a fashionable drawing-room, at another in the dressing-room 
of a Lutetian Sir Harcourt Courdey; now with ladies of tide, and now 
with the choicest specimens of the half-world. The idea was there, but 
the result was nothing but pretentious feebleness and ambitious incom- 
petence. Much has been said and written of Mr. Mansfield’s performance 
of the Baron Chevrial. We are told that it took New York by storm; but 
it must have appealed to audiences whose critical judgment was not 
biased by memories of Robson, or a study of such a modem artist as 
St. Germain. That Mr. Mansfield is dcver no one will deny, but that he 
has in this character learned the art of concealing his art few will admit. 
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To succeed with this old viveur, this patched and painted monstrosity, 
who lives the life of a satyr and dies babbling blasphemy, there must be 
something of genius in the actor. The audience must be conquered by a 
Cimr drfirar. St. Germam succeeded in this, but he never showed his 
method, he never allowed the audience behind the scenes, he did not 
exhibit that machinery by which he worked his effects. Allowing for 
diis young actor’s anxiety and indifferent health, it must be obvious to his 
sincerest friends that to carry an audience away with you, to starde, to 
surprise, and to rise to the height of tragedy — for this oM demon’s death 
scene is tragedy ia its severest form — ^something mote is needed than 
clever suggestion and intense application. The amateur is prolific in 
suggestion; it is the artist who can embody. Actors like Mr. Hare, who 
are past-masters in the art of detail, who are keenly observant, who study 
tricks of character and eccentricities of manner, have given us scores of 
instances of senility and selfishness as startling as Mr. Mansfield’s Baron 
Chevrial. But they have not attempted the delineation of incipient 
paralysis or the grim horror of actual epilepsy. Tliey have drawn the line 
exactly where they wouief he Me/y to fail. "Siow youtseff’" is a maxim 
that cannot be too constandy dinned into the can of the ambitious 
dramatic student. As yet Mr. Mansfield has not had the experience or the 
practice to master such a character as this old roue. He could play 
Sir Harcourt Courdey or Beau Farintosh excellendy well; but neither of 
these eccentric old gendemen have to drop down dead in a fit whilst 
toasting abandoned women at a fiist supper-party. 



IRVING AND ELLEN TERRY IN MACBETH 


Was Irving’s Macbeth a failure? The Stage cannot find anything 
better to say of his performance in the revival of 1889 than that “he 
depicts an indescribable terror that is fascinating by reason of its very 
repulsiveness.’’ But let us see what Ellen Terry had to say on the 
subject in her Memoirs. 

Henry had played Macbeth before at the Lyceum in the days of the 
Bateman management; he told me that by intuition he had got the right 
idea of the character, and had since come to know from fresh study that 
it was right. His confidence in the rightness of his conception was not in 
the least shaken by criticisms of it, and he always maintained that as 
Macbeth he did his finest work. “And we know when we do our best, 
he would add. “We are the only people who do know.” Perhaps he was 
right in putting his Macbeth before his Hamlet, yet I think his performance 
of Hamlet was the greater. 

His conception of Macbeth, attacked, and even derided, by the critics 
of 1888, seemed to me then, and seems to me now, as dear as dayHght. 
But the carrying out of the conception was unequal. Henry’s imagination 
was sometimes his worst enemy. It tempted him to try to do more dian 
any actor can do. 

One of his greatest moments was in the last act after the battle. He 
looked like a great famished wolfi weak with the weakness of an exhausted 
giant, spent with exertions ten times as great as those of giants of coarser 
fibre, and stouter build. 

Of all men else I have avoided thee. 

In that line, once more, he suggested, as he only could suggest, the 
power of fate. He seemed to envisage a power against which no man 
can fight, to hear the beat of its inexorable wing. For Macbeth then, no 
hope, no mercy. 

Henry’s imag^tion was always stirred by the queer and the uncanny. 
This was a great advantage in Macbeth in which the atmosphere is charged 
with strange forces. How marvellously he could have played Lady 
Macbeth in the sleep-walking scene, which ought above all things to be 
uncanny! I am not surprised that he was dissatisfied with me in this 
scene. He knew so well how it ought to be done, and I never came near it. 
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Irving and Ellen Terry in "Macheth” 

Of Sargent’s portrait of HJ. as Macbeth, Ellen writes: 

Everybody hates Sargent’s head of Henry. Henry, also. I like it, but 
not altogether. I think it perfecdy wonderfully painted and like him, only 
not at his best by any means. There sat Henry.and there by Iiis side the 
picture, and I could scarcely tell one &om t’other. Henry looked white, 
with tired eyes, and holes in his cheeh and bored to deatli ! And there 
was the picture with white face, tired eyes, holes in the cheeks and boredom 
in every line. Sargent tried to paint his smile and gave it up. 


I have the impression that Ellen did not get near any part of Lady M., 

and this is confirmed by: 

The Stage, 4//j January, 1889 
It is difScult to speak of the Lady Macbeth of Miss Terry. So perfect 
has she been in everything else at the Lyceum that we are loath to differ 
from her admirers upon die merits of a performance diat has evidendy 
been the outcome of great labour and perseverance. Mbs Terry has 
based her entire reading of the cliaracter upon die supposition that 
Macbeth is loved by his wife, that all her evil promptings arc but the 
outcome of her loving thought for Iiis future; and it must be owned that 
Miss Terry in following out this theory plays the part in a generally 
consistent manner. But the question arises, did such a love exist? There 
is no mention of it in the play. Macbeth frequendy addresses his wife in 
endearing terms: her dialogue, on the other hand, displays no love for 
her lord and master. What litde affection she may have comes from 
ambition, and it is but as ambition’s slave that she urges her husband on 
to the bitter end — ^not that he may benefit, but that she may rule. It may 
be questioned if a loving, tender wife such as Miss Terry brings before 
us could invoke die aid of the spirits to unscx her, to fill her widi direst 
cruelty, and “stop up die access and passage to remorse.’’ Could such a 
woman laugh and jeer at her husband’s fears after the murder is done? 
Could she take the daggers from his hands and carefully smear the faces 
of the grooms widi the dripping blood? Miss Terry’s performance is 
most interesting, graceful, and at times most poetical, but it does not 
suggest the audior's creation. The sleep-walking scene is full of charm by 
reason of Miss Terry’s personality. She looks like a bcautifiil picture, the 
conception of a poetic mind. But her pure white clinging garments .and 
pain-strained face call for admiration rather than pity and awe. 



I ■ Those Were The Nights 

In the meantime here is some chatter about that first-night audience. 

i 

The stalls and boxes were crowded with a notable audience — social, 
artistic, and bterary. That section of Society which deHghts in Lyceum 
first-nights was represented by Lord and Lady Londesborough, Lady 
Dorothy Neville, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Lawson, Sir MoreU and 
Lady f^ckenzie, Ivlr. H. L. W. Lawson, M.P., and Mrs. Lawson 
(accompanied by Mr. E. H. Hulse, M.P., and Mrs. Hulse), and Sir 
William and Lady Hardman. The Bar sent Mr. Inderwick, Q.C., 
Mr. Pinches, Mr. C. Mathews (who brought his young wife), and the 
Hon. Stephen and Mrs. Coleridge. Art made a goodly show. Mr. Keeley 
Halswelle was there to see the landscapes he did not design; 
Mr. Boughton, A.R.A., to admire the work of Telbin and Craven, and 
the groupings of the master; Mr. and Mrs. Val Prinsep evidently to eiyoy 
the play. Mr. Harry Fumiss, with his deft pencil, was observed taking 
furtive notes; while his humorous and genial chief evidently foimd 
himself too much engrossed wnth tragic pictures to discover in them 
anything but serious inspiration. Mr. F. C. Bumand, as dramatist, editor, 
and writer of books, had man y colleagues and fellow-workers in the 
stalls. Mr. J. Comyns Carr is here, and Mr. Frederic Hawkins, taking 
note, no doubt, of the effect of their hterary and critical suggestions, the 
former in an admirable pamphlet, the latter in two excellent Theatre 
articles. Mr. Russell, the accomplished editor of the Liverpool Daily Post, 
the fiiend of Bright and Gladstone, has come down firom the North to 
assist in die evening’s success. He is the author of several scholarly essays 
on Irving’s work — Hamlet, Faust, etc. Mr. Fr ank Marshall, the actor’s 
collaborator in a new edition of Shakespeare, sits near his most exacting 
critic, Mr. Archer, who, unlike Marshall and a few others around him, 
has not always been an “Irvingite.” Mr. Joseph Knight, Mr. Clement 
Scott, Mr. Nisbet, and other prominent authorities on plays and players 
are here in force, as are also leading members of the staffi of several 
American journals. Journalism, in short, seems more than usually to the 
fore. Mr. Robinson and Ivlr. Lucy of the Daily News have come together; 
Mr. Morley of the Pall Mall is busy widi his note-book, and Dr. Russell, 
the Pen of the War,’.’ looks on free from the cares of the work he did 
so well in those bygone days, upon which his fiiend Yates is pondering 
between the acts. Nor must we forget to mention that other famous 
foreign correspondent”, Ivlr. Beatty-Kingston, who recendy interviewed 
the Pope at the Vatican for the Telegraph, a feat worthy of himself and 
his paper. 



A LETTER FROM SARAH 


A LETTER IN THE "EVENING StANBARd”, Ilth July, 1889 

MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT 
To the Editor of the “Standard” 

Sir, Our client, Madame Sarah Bernhardt, has sent to us a letter, of which 
she has requested us to send you a copy. The letter is as follows: 

“Monsieur — Voulez-vous etre mon interprete auprh dii public Anglais, 
pour le remercier pour sa courtoisie, pendant la deplorable representation de 
Lena? La Compagnie Frangaise a fait tin tour de force prodigieux en jouant 
hier. A sept heiires dtt soir rien nctait pret pour la representation qiii 
commengait d huit heures et demi, et durant toute la soirie nous n etions ocaipes, 
les tins et les autres, que de savoir oh se trouvaient lesportes, les fenetres, et les 
accessoires nicessaires d la piece. C’est dans des vieux decors de La Tosca que 
nous noons joui la piece Anglaise. Alors que V artiste devait entrer d droite il 
itait force d' entrer d gauche, la porte de droite nexistant pas. Le jeu de scene 
etait tud, et les artistes surpris perdaient la tete et la memoire. Les entr’actes 
duraient tretite d trente-cinq minutes, et nous e'tions tons siir la scene aidant la 
mise en dtat pendant que le public trepignait d’ impatience. 

“Jamais directeur ne s’est moque de F art des artistes avec plus d’insolence. 
Si je relate cesfaits au public, c'est que je vcux mettre la digiiUe de la Compagnie 
Frangaise d Fabri de reproches immerites, et ma reputation d’ artiste en dehors de 
pareils agacements. 

“ {Signe) Sarah Bernhardt” 

We are. Sir, your obedient servants, 

Brandon and Nicholson 

6 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W., 10th July 
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THE KEY TO CLEMENT SCOTT 


Gradually tlie interest in Clement Scott warms up. Why was he 
the, in vulgar modem parlance. Big Noise? Indeed, to the majority 
of the pubhc, the Only Noise. 

Star, 2gth March, 1890 

It is Mr. Clement Scott’s good fortune not to have been too previous. 
The drama has become an integral part of modem life; thanks to the 
Bancrofts, to Mr. Irving, and the Zeitgeist, society has come back to the 
playhouse. It was the psychological. moment of dramatic criticism — ^and 
Mr. Scott grabbed it. Not only did he come at the right time, but he 
addressed his appeal to the right people. We have heard of poets’ poets. 
Mr. Scott is the actors’ critic. Important as he is as a dramatic critic, he is 
even more important as a critic of histrionics. For him it is not so much the 
play which is the thing, as the player. Take up the dailies on your break- 
fast table after a big first-night, skip the political leaders (as all sensible 
men do) and devour the “notices.” In one you shdl find deep 
Shakespearean lore, in another amusing “impression” of the audience, in 
another a laborious narration of the plot, but for the histrionics of the 
dung — how this actress managed the big scene and how that actor forgot 
his lines, how tke Nan of Miss Trois-Etodes compared unfavourably 
with the Nan of Marie W^ilton; where Miss Terry in the Dead Heart is 
superior, or inferior, to Miss W^oolgar — for these delights you must 
needs fill back upon the D.T. It is for thk reason that the players swear 
by (when they don’t swear at) Mr. Clement Scott, and justly. His case 
is the very reverse of Hazhtt’s — “the players put him out,” writes 
Talfourd. It is the flesh-and-blood element in the piece, I think, which 
takes Mr. Scott s fancy captive, not the cold literary element. Hence, if 
you ever discuss a play. with an actor (a rash experiment, not to be lighdy 
attempted), you will Jfcd he gets his views from what he calls “the paper’ . 
Probe further, and you will find that, for him, “the paper” means — 
semper et uhique— Mr. Clement Scott’s. 

He caine at the right time. He appealed to the right people. Add that 
e rought the right mood. It has the inestimable advantage of being 
a t oroughly English mood. It has the true English preference for the 
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comfortable, the conventional, Ae pleasant, for things “of^ood report”. 
In M. Paul Bourget’s categories, we should have to rank Mr. Scott 
among the morahsts, rather tlian the mere psychologists. In him, behind 
the aesthetic appreciation, lurks an ethical judgment. To such Frenchified 
dieories as that of Art for Art’s sake he turns a deaf ear. New theatrical 
types may be as new, and as true as you please, but if they are “unpleasant” 
diey are not for his market. To loim the playhouse is not a dissecting-room, 
but an apartment in the House Beautiful. This mood you niay or may 
not approve; but you cannot deny that it is characteristically English. 
Again, it is a thoroughly popular mood. S'il font opter, said La Bruy£re,ye' 
veiix etre peuple. The quotation has been apphed to M. Sarcey; it is 
.equally appHcable to Mr. Scott. There is nothing esoteric about him. 
He has "opted” for the popular ticket. Like the people, he is (I use the 
term in its worthier sense) a sentimentalist. One feels that his criticisms 
are affairs of the heart quite as much as of the head. Indeed, I for one 
should not like to say diat the emotion does not, in his case, precede 
and generate the thought. Certain cjTiics (not I) call this “gush.” Even 
if this were true, it would be a small reproach in the country of Dickens. 
But it is not true. “Gush” I take, roughly, to be emotion without thought, 
and thought is never lacking in this critic’s work. Like the people, too, 
Mr. Scott has no exorbitant affection for what the three Miss Poles called 
the Fine Shades. His criticisms are all of a piece. Capable, as I make no 
doubt he is, of subde analysis, he prefers to sacrifice that. to a vigorous 
unity of impression. Subde analysis, he knows, is a half-hearted thing, 
and the man in the street has no stomach for it. Accordingly, his criticism 
has htde ebb and flow; it overwhelms you with a sudden rush and a 
roar. 



A TILT AT IBSEN 


But in the matter of Ibsen and G.B.S. there were other Clements 

in the field, notably somebody writing in the Star and signing himself 

“Spectator.” 

Star, 26th July, 1890 

It requires an immense intellectual effort to imdentand Ibsen. Witness 
the unanimity with which the newspapers, on the production o£A DoW s 
House at the Novelty, shirked the effort. “No space.” “This is not the 
place to examine.” “Full consideration must be reserved for a future 
occasion,” etc., etc.— you know the trick. The Ibsen commentator is 
even a harder nut to crack. I am told that the St. James’s Hall audience 
[Mr. Shaw had been lecturing] entreated Mr. Shaw to e3q)lain his own 
meaning, and that Mr. Shaw wouldn’t, or couldn’t. The one obvious 
thing was that Mr. Shaw was “going for” all sorts and conditions of 
men, tomahawk in hand. None need be angry with him for that; it has 
to be done by every man who opens up new intellectual routes. Re- 
member that in the Redskin novel of your youth the Pathfinder was 
also a Scalphunter. Premising that, if I fail to explain Mr. Shaw here, 
1 am doing no worse than Mr. Shaw himself I conceive the gist of his 
theory of Ibsen to be this. Ibsenism is an attack on conventional idealism. 
What is idealism? A sense of obligation to conform to an abstract con- 
ception of absolute fitness of conduct. Example: Let us suppose a 
commumty of a thousand persons organised for the perpetuation of the 
species on the basis of the British family as we know it at present. Say 
700 of them (called Philistines by the others) find the British family 
arrangement quite good enough for them; 299 find it a failure, but 
must put up with it since they are in a minority. The remaining person 
recognises the failure, and becomes an Ibscnite. The 299 have not the 
courage to face the fact that they are 6ilures, and so persuade themselves 
that the family in the abstract, the ideal family, is a beautiful institution. 
These arc the idealists, and it is these whom Ibsen attacks. . . . 

But there is one passage in Mr. Shaw’s lecture where, discarding 
Schopenhauer, and the theory with which he started, he penetrates, 
as it seems to me, much nearer to the heart of the matter. Ibsen does 
not attach idealism in the abstract, a thing about as feasible as attacking 
the Equator. He admits fi’cely that he is an idealist like his fellow-men; 
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and that all he wants to insist on is die need for constandy renewing 
our ideals, dirowing out the stale as we take in die fresh; recognising 
that die truth of yesterday is die superstition of to-day, and above all, 
never indulging in die dream diat it is possible to go back to old ideals.” 

Here, for once, Mr. Shaw lets us touch solid ground. Here we get a 
sober, guarded statement; helpful, luminous, into the bargain. Helpful, 
because it drops the brdinary misleading view of Ibsen, a sort of intellectual 
island in mid-ocean, and defines liis position on the mainland of diought; 
it gives him, to cliange die metaphor, intellectual ancestry and relations. 
Ibsen we now see not as an isolated, uncaused, unrelated monster, but as 
one of a long line of pliilosopliical dramatists, whose “message” to us 
has been the need of rcfasliioning our moral ideals. We get liim brought 
into fine not only, say, with Dumas^/s, but tstidi Moli^rc and, to go back 
to die very beginnings of die philosophic drama, with j^chylus. I make 
no apology for dwelling a moment on diis aspect of the matter, for 
the discovery of the essential identity of the new with the old should 
always be an agreeable one. It convinces us of the continuity of the race, 
comforts us widi die assurance that men are not, in Burke’s phrase, flies 
of a summer. Consider, then, the Orestean trilogy of jEschylus — hats off, 
if you please, before a venerable monument, the first great philosophic 
drama evolved by the Indo-European race. Orestes has put to death his 
mother, Clytemnestra (in the Citoephori), because she has (in the 
Agamemnon) murdered his father. For this he is (in the Enmenides) punued 
by the avenging Furies (symbolising remorse and punisliment) who - 
demand, practic^y, his head on a charger. But he appeals to the 
Areopagus, presided over by Athene, and retains Apollo as Iiis Sir Charles 
Russell. The case of the prosecution is that he has broken the old moral 
code; he is a matricide; he has stifled what they now call at the Ambigu 
the voix dti sang. The defence pleads that Orestes obeyed (like Hamlet) 
his fadier’s ghost, and the Ddpliic oracle, and public opinion (as repre- 
sented by the chorus in the ChoepUori). “You pursue me,” he says to the 
Furies, “why did you not pursue my mother?” They answer, “Her 
victim was not of her own blood.” Then Apollo tells them that the 
marriage bond is closer dian tlie blood tie. In the end, the Areopagite 
jury is equally divided, and Athene (converted by Sir Charles Russell 
Apollo) gives her casting vote in favour of the accused. Orestes is not 
acquitted, but, in formal deference to the old morality, pardoned. But 
Apollo dismisses tlie old savage morahty (the Furies) with some very 
plain language. “Out of rhis ! Go to other countries, where heads fall, 
where justice puts out men’s eyes, where the place reeks of torture and 
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tom members, rcsormds ■witli the sliricks of tlic stoned and die groans 
of the crucified!” In other tv'ords, “Ta! ta! die old conventional 
morality !” 

What does all this mean? Simply that ifechylus was an Ibscnitc some 
2,400 years before Ibsen. He says to the Greek pubhe. Renew your ideals. 
The old Duty, die lex taUonis, the vendetta,- die exaggerated respect for 
the “blood is diickcr than water” theory. These things arc avom out. 
Even the 700 Philistines now believe in the Furies, die 299 who idolise 
them arc idiots. Recognise diat the whole ideal is a fraud. Set free the 
parrot firom his cage, let Nora wallt out at the front door, give Orestes 
his pardon. So Moli&rc in, e.g., Georges Danditu The old morah’ty said to 
the husband. Kill the faidJess wife. One not so old said. Beat her. The 
new morality (new in the seventeenth centur}') said. Grin and bear it; 
it doesn’t signify. Don’t indulge in the dream diat it is possible to go 
back to old ideals. So Dumzsjils in, c.g., Denise. May a gendeman marry 
a girl already provided (by someone else) with a baby? The old moraht)' 
Le., the current code of kid-glove honour — sa}^. No. The new morahty, 
says. By all means if you fed like it, if the v^-to-livc carries you that 
way. These illustrations of Ibsenism may obviously be multiplied nd 
injinitum. 

Was Shakespeare, then, an Ibsenitc? asks some liberal-minded follower 
of' 'our only dramatist.” I think not. He did not criticise the current ideals; 
he found them, like the elder Mr. Weller, “all werry capital, and 
glorified them. Coleridge called thk “keeping at all times on the high 
road of life.” See, for instance, The Taming of the Shrew, as a view of the 
Great Woman Question. But there is rhii; to be said; that Shakespeare, 
if not an Ibsenite, was a Shawitc. His gre^t plays are tremendous poems 
in praise of the will-to-hve. He who not grasped this truth has not 
seen the true significance of Richard Crookback or of Falstaff or of 
Audrey and Touchstone. 











SCOTT’S OUTBURST 


Clement Scott on Ibsen s Ghosts? Well, perhaps a little. 

Daily Telegraph, 14th March, 1891 
On tlic Ibsen stage the nastiness is inferential, not actual. The characters 
call a spade a spade in a roundabout and circumlocutory fashion. Those 
who, actuated by curiosity, expected to find a frankness and direct 
exposition of fact only equalled by the sensation trials by judge and jury 
at tlie Cider Cellars in tlie days of Baron Nicholson, only found a dull, 
imdramatic, verbose, tedious, and utterly uninteresting play. . . . 

It is a wretched, deplorable, loathsome history, as all must admit. It 
might have been a tragedy had it been treated by a man of genius. 
Handled by an egotist and a bungler, it is only a deplorably dull play. 
There arc ideas in Ghosts that would have inspired a tragic poet. They arc 
vulgarised and debased by tlie suburban Ibsen. You want a Shakespeare, 
or a Byron, or a Browning to attack the subject-matter of Ghosts as it 
ought to be attacked. It might be a noble tlicme. Here it is a nasty and a 
vulgar one. 


In addition to Scott’s notice die Daily Telegraph had a leading 

article on the subject. I cull : 

Daily Telegraph, 14th March, 1891 
Ay! the play performed last night is “simple” enough in plan and 
purpose, but simple only in the sense of an open drain; of a loathsome 
sore unbandaged; of a dirty act done pubh’cly; or of a lazar-house with 
all its doors and windows open. It is no more “Greek,” and can no more 
be called “Greek” for its plainness of speech and candid foulness, than 
could a dunghill at Delphi, or a madhouse at Mitylene. It is not 
“artistic” even, in the sense of the anatomical studies of the Great Masters; 
because they, in carefully drawing the hidden things of life and nature, 
did it in the single and stead&t worship of Truth and Beauty, the subtle 
framework and foundation of which they thus reverently endeavoured 
to seize. . . . 
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Tliis new favourite of a foolish school, who is to set aside Shakespeare 
and Sheridan, and to tcacli the hitlicrto fairly decent genius of die modem 
English stage a better and a darker way, seems, to our judgment, to 
resemble one of his own Norwegian ravens emerging from the rocks 
with an insatiable appetite for decayed flesh rather than any vEschylus 
of the North, who dares to drape with tragic splendour the Furies of 
Orestes, or even any new and dramatic Schopenhauer full of die sadness 
of human life, and blind to its gladness. Any healthy-minded cridc will 
rise, we think, fi:om the perusal of this so-called “master’s works with 
the conclusion that Henrik Ibsen of Skicn is what Zola ■w'ould have been 
without his invention and analysis, Carlyle without his genius and piety, 
or the “melancholy Jaques” without his culture and wit, if they also 
had been bom of a seafaring family in a poor fishing village upon the 
Western Ijords. ... 

Realism is one thing, but the nostrils of an audience must not be 
visibly held before a play can be stamped as true to nature. It is difficult 
to expose indecorous words — the gross, and almost putrid, indecorum 
of this play of Ghosts. Suffice it to indicate that the central situation is 
that of a son exposing to a mother — ^herself, in past days, a would-be 
adulteress — ^his inheritance of a loathsome malady from a father whose 
memory the widow secretly execrates while she publicly honours and 
consecrates it. If this be Art — ^whidi w'ord, be it remembered, is but the 
abbreviation of the Greek name for what is highest, most excellent, and 
best — then the masterpieces of English literature must be fotmd in such 
vagaries as Ben Jonson’s Fleet Ditch Voyage, Swift’s mad scumhty, and 
Congreve’s lewd coarseness. If this be “Greek simpheity”, let us be done 
with Juhet, and Imogen, and Desdemona, and go to the Lock Hospital 
for the lovers and heroines of our English stage. Even the “Lady of the 
Camelhas” — that hectic harlot — coughed her frail soul away with some 
external propriety; but Ibsen’s patients expectorate, if we may venture 
to say so, in public, and air on the stage matters that a blind beggar would 
hide under his patches. In the name of outraged Art let these people— - 
author, actors, and admirers alike — keep to themselves their dinical 
confessions and scenes which appertain to Mcrciuy rather than the Muse. 
If their intellectual food be such literary carrion, let them devour it apart, 
but, in whatever measure they bring their crapulous stuff into the light 
of day, and wdthin range of the senses of honest and wholesome folk, 
we trust that public opinion, backed, if necessary, by the law, wall in that 
measure rebuke and restrain the novel and perilous nuisance. 



GILBER.T QUARRELS WITH SULLIVAN 


And now Gilbert and Sullivan arc in the diick of their quarrel. 

A year earlier one had read: 

Star, 14//: May 

It is quite true about the Gilbert and Sullivan split. The two kings of 
Barataria arc at such odds diat they actually do not speak to one another. 
Of counc it was somcdiing very serious diat caused the split. The names 
of W. S. Gilbert and Ardmr Sullivan have been spoken of in one breath 
for years. Tlicy hav'c been linked together ssddi a doscncss that makes the 
association of Damon and PythLis a mere casu.il friendship by com- 
parison; diat makes the relation of Mr. Manhall to Mr. SneJgrovc 
sink to the level of casiul acquaintance. They have been concerned 
together in one of die most successful enterprises of the time, and hand 
in hand have reaped honour and fortune. When Gilbert du'rstcd, Sullivan 
needed to drink. Sullivan’s hunger svas appeased if Gilbert ate. In so long 
and so close an association dicrc must have been many h'tdc difierenccs 
of opinion, perhaps some great ones? Who knows? But at all events, 
their close friendship has made nothing of diem, small or great. It goes 
without saying that it is something very terrible diat has come bctw’ccn 
them to sever that fricndslup. It is, indeed. After their long years of 
fruitful association they have quarrelled 

ABOUT A CARPET. 

The Gilbert and SuUiTOn opera business is run on a sharing system. 
E.xpcnscs of every kind arc charged against the receipts, and the profit 
that is left is divided in fixed proportion between the composer (Sir 
Arthur Sullivan), the author (Mr, W. S. Gilbert), and the manager 
(Mr. R. D’Oyly Carte). During Mr. Gilbert’s recent Indian tour 
Mr. Carte bought some new carpets that were required for the business. 
Mr." Gilbert came back from India and objected to the expense. Mr. Carte, 
as manager, jusdfied the c.xpcnsc. Mr. Gilbert remained furious about it. 
The result was a great quarrel between Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Carte. 
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When Mr. W. S. Gilbert does quarrel with anybody tlicy know it. 
It is a whole quarrel. Ash Punch. Mr. Gilbert appealed to Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, who was equally interested in tlic matter. Sir Arthur did not 
want to quarrel with Mr. Carte or anyone else. He dedined to quarrel 
wdth Mr. Carte. Consequently he got into a quarrel witlr Mr. Gilbert. 
And tliat paltiy^ carpet has completely split up die association. They do 
not speak to one another. They will never work widi one another again. 




A PRESENTATION TO Mr. IRVING 


Nor has the world forgotten Irving. Here is something culled from 
a daily paper the name of which is missing. The date is 26 th November, 
1892. 

With the exception of a brief stay at the Princess’s in 1859 Mr. Irving 
did not begin bis London career, properly speaking, till 1866, when he 
took up a very varied round of characters, including Doricourt in 
The Belle’s Stratagem, Rawdon Scudamore in Himted Down, Harry Domton 
in The Road to Ruin, Joseph and Charles Surface, Robert Macaire, 
Petruchio, Young Marlow, John Peerybingle in Dot, Chevenix in Uncle 
Dick's Darling, Jingle in Pickwick, and notably Digby Grant in Two Roses. 
These, it may be said, ought to have been sufScient, knowing what we 
do now of his capabilities, to give him easily a place in the front rank of 
character actors. A good deal of attention he did unquestionably attract, 
especially by his Digby Grant, but something further was required for 
the pubhc to proclaim him dieir prime favourite. The looked-for 
opportunity came with the production of The Bells on 25th November, 
1871. At that time the Bateman management of the Lyceum, under 
which Mr. Irving was playing, was in desperate straits. Somediing had 
to be done, but nobody knew what. It was then that Mr. Irving suggested 
The Bells, an adaptation which had come into his hands of a French 
drama by MM. Erckmann-Chatrian, called Le Juif Polonais. There was 
no literary merit to speak of in this, and the amateur adapter, Mr. Leopold 
Lewis, who was something in the law, had vainly hawked it about from 
manager to manager. “Colonel” Bateman had seen it, and disliked it. 
What was more discouraging still, another version of Le Juif Polonais 
had been tried at another theatre, and had failed miserably. But Mr. 
Irving saw great possibihties for himself in the character of Mathias, 
and the piece was accordingly mounted, though not without difficulty, 
money having to be borrowed for this purpose to the amount of some 
£300. The Bells was the last card of the Bateman management, and 
played by Mr. Irving it turned up trumps. The grim study of the spect^ 
haunted Alsatian burgomaster became the talk of the town,^ and the 
admiration bestowed upon Mr. Irving’s embodiment was unstinted. So 
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rcscrv'cd an authority as die late Mr. Dutton Cook remarked that acting 
at once so intelligent and so intense had not been seen on die London 
stage for many years, that the piece was listened to with the most brcatii- 
less attention, and that the actor depicted the agonising fear and the 
passionate despair of liis part with real artistic force. In short, Madiias 
was a revelation. On this very morning 21 years ago — namely, 
26th November, 1871 — Mr. Irving, like Byron, woke to find himself 
famous, unless, indeed, he may have felt that fame had come to him 
on the previous evening in the imboundcd applause wth which his 
performance was greeted. The jargon of criticism has it that Mr. Irving s 
Mathias compelled attention by its “obvious truth to nature.” Nothing 
could be wider of the mark. A realistic burgomaster would have attracted 
litdc notice, as the experience of both M. Coquelin and M. Got, who 
have essayed the part in the original, attests. What manner of man, in 
truth, would the leading notable of an obscure Alsatian hamlet a hundred 
years ago have been? Probably an illiterate peasant, a boor, compensating 
for his lack of education by a deal of native shrewdness and cunning. 
On such lines Coquelin, and latterly Got, have depicted him — ^indeed, 
their authors left them litde choice on the point. Mr. Irving’s representa- 
tion of Mathias as a keenly intellectual and introspective man is wholly 
idealistic. The character impresses us by the glamour of romance and 
imagination which is thrown aroimd it, and thi<: is wholly of the actor s 
creating. The combined mental and ph^’sical picturesqueness which is 
Mr. Irving s most marked characteristic, finds here its fullest scope. 
Mathias has supplanted the Jingles, the Bill Sikeses, the Eugene Arams, 
the Robert Macaires, and even the Digby Grants of the actor’s repertory, 
because it contains something of all of them. Traces of it might be found 
in his Macbeth, his lago, his Hamlet, his Vicar of W^akefield, and even 
his Lear. It is an epitome of Mr. Irving’s genius. For the actor’s personality 
necessarily colours and shapes every impersonation he attempts. The 
schoolboy (not Macaulay’s) w'as perfeedy right firom his own point of 
view when he declared that bread was a better word iTian the French poin, 
as denoting something to eat, because bread loas bread. So we may say 
of Mr. Irving in T?;e Bells, diat he is not merely good as Mathias but is 
Mathias himself The Bells not only lifted Air. Irving into popularity; 
it has ever since been a successful play, and so it will remain as long as 
Mr. Irving is here to act it. With him in all probability it will pass away , 
smee neither the action nor the dialogue contains any thing of a striking 
‘diaracter which Mr. Irving has not put there. Unhappily, the event 
which brought fortune to the Lyceum was disastrous to poor Leopold 
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Lewis, who gave up die law in order to live on his fame as a dramatist, 
but who fell into drink, and eked out a miserable existence until a few 
years ago, on a pension generously given him by Mr. Irving. 

How this anniversarj' of the production of The Beils came to be 
selected as the occasion of paying a compliment to the Lyceum cliief will 
be sufficiendy obvious from what has been s.aid. The most notable play 
widi whicli he has been identified attained last night its majority. By a 
luappy diought the members of the Lyceum company, who desired to 
mark diis event, and of whom Miss Ellen Terry was the most active, 
took into dicir counsels Mr. Onslow Ford, A.R..A., and die resolution 
svas quickly arrived at to present Mr. Irving widi a statuette of himself 
.as Mathias. At the same time, it -was decided that die utmost secrecy 
should be obscrs’cd in die matter, the intention being to place die 
counterfeit prcsaitment of die conscience-stricken burgomaster in the 
cliiePs dressing-room, so diat die gift should come upon him as an 
agreeable surprise, and of counc widiout a preliminary intimation of any 
hind. To Mr. Onslow Ford, who is one of Mr. Irving’s oldest friends, the 
task of fisluonrng the statuette was not only a grateful, but a familiar 
task. The large marble figure of Mr. Irving as Hamlet, now cxliibitcd at 
die Guildliall, is his work, and dicreby hangs a talc. It is no indiscretion 
to reproduce here die toucliing words wliich Mr. Ford employed yesterday 
to a representative of The Morning in connection wth this subject: 

“Mr. Irving,” said the eminent sculptor, "has always been a kind 
patron to me. Indeed, I attribute not a litdc of my own good fbrtimc 
to the start whicli he gave me when I received his commission for my 
statue of him as Hamlet. I svas dien quite a young man, and litdc knosvn 
to fame when ss'idiout a word of discussion as to the price he gave me 
wliat I asked, snz,, i,ooo guineas. Wlien die statue had been exliibited 
at the Royal Academy, in 1884, and had been favourably regarded by 
the public, I asked Mr. Irving what he would wish me to do svidi it. 
‘Keep it in your studio,’ he said, ’as it may be of assistance to you tmtil 
you can find some place where the public can appreciate it.’ I thought 
of the Guildliall, and on asking the opinion of die courteous librarian, 

I was infomied diat die then Lord Mayor would most willingly accept 
it on behalf of the Corporation.” 

Previously to the composition of diis statue of Hamlet, Mr. Ford 
had done a small work of the same kind. He has also exhibited at the 
Academy a head of Mr. Irving. Nothing could have been more welcome 
to liim than die opportimity of doing the statuette of Mathias. A difficulty 
in his svay was die secrecy which had to be maintained in die matter. 
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but from his experience in modelling Mr. Irving, and by dint of a little 
amiable duplicity, he was enabled to carry out his purpose. The sculptor 
has caught his subject at a happy moment. Mathias is shewn, holding 
in his hand a bag of his ill-gotten gold, just at the moment when, awe- 
stricken, he hears the cliink, chink, chink of the slcdgc-beUs of the Polish 
Jew, whose murder he lias upon liis conscience. Small as it is, no more 
successful representation of Mr. Irving than this has been given, pictorial 
or plastic, in point of pose. The statuette bears the following inscription: 

Lyceum Theatre, 25TH November, 1892 
Presented by his comrades of tlic 
LYCEUM THEATRE 
On die 2ist Anniversar)' of liis First 
Appearance in “The Bells” 

2 sth November, 1871 
zsth November, 1892 

At present the work is in clay. By and by it svill be cast in bronze, 
and it is then intended to place in tlic pedestal a piece of mechanism, 
which, on a spring being pressed, will reproduce the terrible chink, chink, 
chink of the accusing bells, thereby 'giving an artistic completeness to the 
burgomaster’s attitude. When Mr. Irving entered his dressing-room last 
night, after the first act of King Lear, the statuette was facing him on a 
table. 
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A LETTER FROM OSCAR WILDE 


Last, in the Little Books, is a letter written by Oscar Wilde to the 
Editor of die Daily Telegraph. 

Sir, 

I hare just been scut an article that seems to hare appeared in your paper 
some days ago, in which it is stated that, in the course of some remarks addressed 
to the Playgoers' Club on the occasion of my taking the chair at their last meeting, 
I laid it down as an axiom that the stage is only "a frame furnished with a set 
of puppets". 

Now it is quite true that I hold that the stage is to a play no more than a 
picture-frame is to a painting, and that the actable value of a play has nothing 
whatsoever to do with its value as a work of art. In this century, in England, 
to take an obvious example, we hare had only two great plays — one is Shelley's 
Ccnci, the other Mr. Swinburne's Atalanta in Oilydon, and neither of them 
is in any sense of the word an actable play. Indeed, the mere suggestion that stage 
presentation is any test of a work of art is quite ridiailous. In the production of 
Browning's plays, for instance, in London and at Oxford, what was being tested 
was obviously the capacity of the modertt stage to represent, in any adequate 
measure or degree, works of introspective method and strange or sterile psychology. 
But the artistic value of Strafford, or In a Balcony, was settled when Robert 
Browning urote their last lines. It is not, Sir, by the mimes that the muses are 
to be Judged. 

So far, the writer of the article in question is right, li'here he goes wrong 
is in saying that I described this frame — the stage — as being furnished "with a 
set of puppets". He admits that he speaks only by report; but he should have 
remembered. Sir, that report is not merely a lying Jade, tvhich I personally would 
readily forgive her, but a jade who lies without lovely invention — a thing that 
I, at any rate, can forgive her never. 

What I really said was that the frame we call the stage was “peopled with 
cither living actors or moving puppets", and I pointed out brief y, of necessity, 
that the personality of the actor is often a source of danger in the perfect pre- 
sentation of a work of art. It may distort. It may lead astray. It may he a discord in 
the tone or symphony. For anybody can act. Most people in England do nothing 
else. To be conventional is to be a comedian. To act a particular part, however, is a 
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~ very different thing, and a very difficult thing as well. The actors aim is, or 
should be, to convert his oivn accidental personality into the real and essential 
personality of the character he is called upon to impersonate, whatever that 
character may he; or perhaps I should say that there are two schools of actors — 
the school of those who attain their effect by exaggeration of personality, and the 
school of those who attain it by suppression. It would be too long to disaiss 
these schools, or to decide which of them the dramatist loves best. Let me note 
the danger of personality, and pass on to my puppets. 

There are many advantages in puppets. They never argue. They have no 
crude views about art. They have no private lives. We are never bothered by 
accounts of their virtues, or bored by recitals of their vices; and when they are 
out of an engagement they never do good in public, or save people from drowning ; 
nor do they speak more than is set down for them. They recognise the presiding 
intellect of the dramatist, and have never beeti known to ask for their parts to be 
mitten up. They are admirably docile, and have no personalities at all. I saw 
lately, in Paris, a peformance by certain puppets of Shakespeare’s Tempest, 
in M. Maurice Boucher s translation. Miranda was the image of Miranda, 
because an artist had so fashioned her; and Ariel was true Ariel, because so 
had she been made. Their gestures were quite sufficient, and the words that 
seemed to come from their little lips were spoken by poets who had beautiful 
voices. It was a delighftil peformance, and I retnember it still with delight, 
though Miranda took no notice of the flowers I sent her after the airtain fell. 
For modern plays, however, perhaps we had better have living players, for in 
modern plays actuality is everything. The charm — the ineffable charm — of the 
unreal is here denied us, and rightly. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Oscar Wilde 

London, igth February 


And here the Little Books end, with Irving still plain Mister. 



The Envelopes 



OPENING OF HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE 

I N 1895 criticism had become once more a serious art. The palmy days 
of Haditt (177S - 1830) and G. H. Lewes (1817-1878) had been 
surceeded by, to mix the metaphor, die doldrums of boA playwriting 
and play-critidsing. The ninetccndi century had been a period largely 
made uip of decay and disappointment. Its early years saw die retire- 
ment of Mrs. Siddons and John Pliilip Kemble, widi whom the grand 
style of acting definitely passed away. Great actors of other styles 
abounded, but diere w.as an .almost complete lack of good playwrights 
to support even good second-rate players. Sherid.an ICnowles and 
Bulwer Lytton succeeded plentifully in falling between two stools — 
the bombastic dirone to which their genius was unequal and the 
domestic chair which they had not common sense enough to fill. 
But then die domestic chair was as yet hardly in evidence. Knowles 
died in 1S62, and Lytton eleven years later. It was in 1838 and die 
tv\'o following years tliat Bulwer mote the three works avhich were 
his masterpieces — The Lady of Lyons, Richelieu and Money. It is always 
quaintly said of dicsc plays diat dicy have kept the stage ever since. 
What diis means I do not know. There is no Hving actor or actress 
who could cope sridi the rodomontade of Pauline and her lover, and 
if diere w'erc, modem taste would not put up with them. I know of no 
performances in recent years widi die c.\'ception of “command” 
performances, or performances for charity. Professor Morley has an 
admirable description of die state of the English stage during the 
yean which preceded the coming of Robertson, and I imagine that 
a great deal that he wrote dien would hold good even in our own time. 
“There is,” says Morley, “a large halfi-intelligent population that by 
bold puffing can be got into a dieatre. It numbers golden lads and 
lassies as well as chimney-sweeps. The population is, indeed, so large 
that it takes many nights to pass it through a theatre, each night’s 
theatre-fiiU being as a buckct-fiiU dipped out of a big stagnant pond. 
Any manager may, if he svill, set his face against intelligent opinion, 
and, falling back upon the half-intelligent, go the right way to that 
pond, bale patiendy and send nearly the whole of it tlirougli his 
house. . . . Against the condemnation of his piece by every educated 
man he can set the advertisement that Duchesses and Viscounts have 
been to see it, and that it is being acted for its milhonth night. All of 
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wliich applies very accurately to present-day conditions. The whole 
of dieatrical liistory in tlic fifties and ’sixties is the Iiistory of the 
inferior works of the French stage; nearly all Enghsh plays of the 
period are translations or adaptations from what the Professor so 
felicitously calls Pomme Pourrie by MM. Pdchc and Bonbon. 

Etifin Robertson vint. Bom in 1829, he was thirty-five years old 
when he committed the crime known as David Garrick, for which he 
was sentenced to be acted by amateurs for ever. The following year 
saw Society produced at, and Society flocking to, the Prince of Wales 
Theatre. Tliis little house in Tottenham Street was under the manage- 
ment of Marie Wilton, afterwards Mrs., and later Lady, Bancroft. 
Ours was produced in 1866, Caste in 1867, Play in 1868, School in 1869, 
M.P. in 1870. Of these Caste still “holds die stage,” in the sense that 
performances are given from time to time for money and not out of 
mere curiosity. Those who arc interested may like to note that in 
the year in which Caste was produced. Browning published The Ring 
and the Book, Dickens was at work upon his last novel, and William 
Morris was wnting the first volumes of The Earthly Paradise. ^ 

For some time yet it seemed as though these plays of Robertson s 
were to be the only realistic stones cast into the pool of balderdash. 
The success of H. J. Byron’s Our Boys, which ran at the Vaudeville 
^eatre firom January, 1875, till April, 1879, plunged the stage into a 
flood of Byronism of the worst sort. As an actor Byron had neither 
originality nor charm; as a playwright he was hardly more than a 
punster. 


three years appeared three plays by three writers, two 
m whom were to have an immense influence on the English commercial 
theatre as distinct firom the theatre of ideas. Only, of course, one must 
always credit our commercial theatre with suflScient gumption to 
take up with her less fashionable sister for such period as there is any 
money in her. That is why the “problem plays” of Arthur Wing 
Pmero and Henry Arthur J^ones were so successful. English society, 
avmg heard vaguely of Ibsen’s problematic heroes and heroines, was 
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tac g on to them solutions whose essential falsity made them 
expreme y palatable to the modish playgoer. Vanity was tickled at 
emg asked to think in the theatre without any loss of complacency 

hi the meantime we must go back to 
ee little plays — ^Pinero’s Two Hundred a Year, which appeared 
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iti 1877, ^Jones’s Only Round the Comer, produced in 1878, and Sydney 
Grundy’s The Snowball, staged in 1879. 

Grundy is easily disposed of. He wrote notMng that will live because 
he never wrote anything that was alive. A Pair of Spectacles (1890) was 
sentimental melodrama freely adapted from Les Petits Oiseatix of 
Labiche and Delacour; A Fool's Paradise (1892) was a pure domestic 
tragedy; Sowing the Wind (1893) had to do ivith illegitimate children; 
and A Bunch of Violets (1894), for which the author went to Octave 
Feuillet, was a “melodramatic domestic problem drama.” In the last 
two plays Grundy was certainly tarred, as Clement Scott would have 
said, with the Ibsen brush. But this playwright had no mind, and one 
feels that he chose to deal in pitch only because defilement was 
h la mode. 

Perhaps the English theatre can give no more significant proof of 
growth than the general use in the ’nineties of the phrase, “the problem 
play.” To-day we take it for granted that a piece shall state some 
problem in Hfe, conduct or manners. The problem is not necessarily 
sexual, and we do not spend our evenings debating whether -the 
children of syphilitic parents should take one another in marriage. 
Wassermann has setded that question. To-day we ask whether there 
is a spirit-land, and whether in the next world a mother who died 
when her son was a baby will be glad to welcome a strapping middle- 
aged man with quarter-deck manners [Mary Rose). Or whether 
mothers should encourage their sons to dope [The Vortex). Or whether 
the French had not plentiful reason to thank the English for ridding 
tliem of their turbulent priestess [Saint Joan). Before the ’nineties it 
had never entered the heads of playgoers that they might be called 
upon to use those heads, and when tliey were so called upon they grew 
portentous and talked of “problems”; to-day we presume that the 
play is for beings with power of ratiocination unless die words “light 
or “farcical” comedy warn us to the contrary. 

The problem play, so called, was first ushered into the commercial 
theatre in England by Pinero’s The Second Mrs. Tanqueray (1893) and 
continued in vogue with Jones’s Michael and his Lost Angel (1896). 
But there was an enormous amount of playwriting in this cotm^ 
between the last flicker of Byron’s punning and the first flicker of the 
intellectual drama. There was Oscar Wilde, first-rate wit and man of 
the theatre, second-rate poet and tendi-rate everything else. ^ 
dramatist Wilde was like an architect who should be so highly 
absorbed in his ornamentations that he forgot his constructions, there 
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is no play of liis which would not have fallen do%\7i if he had not relied 
upon some older builder to put its bricks togetlicr for him, I-Iis plots 
arc hoary with the dexterity of previous generations. 

Then tlicrc was Haddon Chambers, a popular pkywTight, who 
achieved a number of comedies of sentiment and satire of which the 
bcst-lmov.’n is The Idler (1S91) and die best-written The Tyraimy 
of Tears (1899). This pla^-wright accomplished the bulk of his work 
before 1900, only four plays coming from Iris pen between diat date 
and 1921, when he died. 

Prior to 1893 Pinero had written fifteen plays wliich to-day arc 
only names and hardly diat. In 1885 he inaugurated widi The 
Magistrate diat series of briUiant farces whicli arc equal to die best of 
Labiche, brin^g die series to an end in 1893 ■"'idi The Aiuazotis. 
These litde pieces show tliis playwright as a first-class man of the 
theatre and a vaudevillistc of genius. In 1S93 Pinero produced 
The Second Airs. Tanqueray, which proved none of die diings it set 
out to prove, and demonstrated a lot diat the audior never intended — 
that marriage with an exalte like Aubrey Tanqueray is an infliction 
beyotid the endurance of any woman of spirit, respectable or otherwise, 
that life in an English country house must inevitably lead to suicide, 
and that under a queer fantastic light at night or in the glare of the 
morning, that horrid, irresistible trudi that physical repuhion forces 
on men and women ’ will come to Tanqueray, and he wriU realise that 
Paula has gone off” in the same way as, and no differendy from, 
Mrs. Cortelyon or any other decent woman. As a warning to 
advraturesses the play w'as a failure — that Cyprian would indeed be 
lacking in dash who boggled at the milHon-to-onc chance of a former 
protector falling in love with liis successor’s daughter. As a tragedy it 
f^ed also there being nothing particularly tragic or even impolite 
about Ardale s union with Ellean. But Pinero is such a master of the 
stage in all things not of the first importance that the play, in con- 
junction with the great talent of Mrs. Patrick Campbell, had an 
immense success. The hypercritical may say that Pinero, having taken 
. ? ^^ble to learn Ibsen’s language, was in this piece heard to speak 
It mdifiereridy, but the fact remains that The Second Mrs. Tanqueray is 
a great stage-play which, in spite and perhaps because of its evasions, 
as always had the power to move an audience so long as there has 
been an actress with the power to play Paula. But suppose that 
ain oyant lady had chosen to go off again with Ardale and leave 
^ u rey and Ellean to an interchange of priggish consolation? Or that 
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Paula had discovered Tanqueray to be the father not of a grown-up 
daughter, but of a grown-up son to whom she “was not a stranger”? 
Or simply that she had decided that she could not “stick” respectability 
whether Ardale turned up or not, and had taken the next train back 
to Claridge’s or whatever hotel was in vogue in 1893? Would the 
audience have embraced a Hving woman as they embraced one who 
committed suicide for no discoverable reason? The answer is in the 
negative. A real Hve Paula would have been immoral. One who 
commits suicide needed no whitewashing. 

In Michael and his Lost Angel, Henry Arthur Jones put another 
question and, like his confirJre, ran away from the answer. Of this 
piece G.B.S. remarked: “As to the first two acts, I ask nothing better; 
but at the beginning of the third comes the parting of our ways; and 
I can point out the exact place where the roads fork. In the furst act, 
Michael, a clergyman, compels a girl who has committed what he 
beheves to be a deadly sin, to confess it publicly in church. In the 
second act he commits that sin hims elf. At the beginning of the third 
act he meets the lady who has been his accompHce; and the following 
words pass between them: 

“Audrie. You’re sorry? 

“Michael. No. And you? 

“Audrie. No. 

“Now, after this, what does the clergyman do? Without giving 
another thought to the all-si gnifi cant fact that he is not sorry — that 
at the very point where, if his code and creed were valid, his conscience 
would be aching with remorse, he is not only impenitent, but 
positively glad, he proceeds to act as if he really were penitent, and 
not only puts on a hair shirt, but actually makes a confession to his 
congregation in the false character of a contrite sinner, and goes out 
from among them with bowed head to exile and disgrace, only 
waiting in the neighbourhood until the church is empty to steal back 
and privily contradict his pious imposture by picking up and hiding 
a flower which the woman has thrown on the steps of the altar.” 

In other words the^solution to the situation was pure tosh. But there 
is this to be said for the playv/right — that he did at least have the 
courage to state his situation, the date being 1896. In the theatre the 
play obtained a very fair amount of success. For the plays of Pinero 
and Jones, whatever else they may not be, are always exciting after 
the manner of tliose newspapers which never fail to make the reader 
beheve that something of importance happened yesterday. The years 
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between 1893 and 1900 arc notcwortliy principally for the increasing 
prowess of these two playwrights. During this time Pinero wrote 
The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith, The Beiiejit of the Doubt, The Princess and 
the ButteifY, Trelawny of the Wells, and The Gay Lord Qiiex, while 
Jones’s principal contribution was that brilliant comedy The Liars. ' 
Both these playwrights, it cannot be too strongly insisted, were masters 
of the theatre. Both showed an immense advance in tcchmque and 
subject-matter upon the theatre of Robertson, Boucicault, Taylor and 
Grundy. In their hands the intellectual gap between the Enghsh novel 
and the English drama was lessened j&om a hundred years to fifty. 

And with the new movement came the new critics. Henry Morley 
and Dutton Cook had gone, and Clement Scott was going. They were 
succeeded by G.B.S., William Archer, Max and J. T. Grein — the most 
brilliant critical galaxy that has ever coruscated at one and the same 
time. The Envelopes begin with a mighty dollop of Archer on 
The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith. Indeed, with two dollops, since that 
redoubtable Scot needed two weeks in which to empty his mind on 
Pinero’s teaser. 

20th and 2 'jth March, 1895 

The new play is in all essentials a great advance on The Second Mrs. 
Tanqtieray. Those critics who take the opposite view are in reahty hanker- 
ing after the more commonplace and melodramatic elements in the 
earlier play. In it we had character precipitated by external coincidence; 
here we have character working itself out entirely from within. Moreover, 
Mr. Pinero has here chosen a much more vit^ theme. Most of us can 
afford to take a very abstract interest in the theory of marriage with a 
demi-rep. We know in advance that it is a ha 2 ardous experiment — that 
the county people won’t call, while the lady’s former associates probably 
will. Thus T7;e Second Mrs. Tanqtieray is' really little more than die 
portrait of Paula — a brilliant piece of work, but isolated, almost irrelevant. 

_ In The Notorious Mrs. Ebbstnith, on the other hand, Mr. Pinero goes 
straight for the universally relevant theme of marriage in general, and 
draws three characters in place of one. It is unfair to complain that his 
treatment of the theme is inconclusive. If it had been “conclusive, on 
one side or other, those who dissented would have dubbed Mr. Pinero 
a “faddist” and complained of being preached at. What he has con- 
clusively shown is that, as society is at present constituted, it takes 
exceptional characters on both sides to make a free union any more 
successful than a marriage. This is not a very difficult point to prove; 
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but as a contribution to die pMosophy of the subject, it is at least as 
valid as Mr. Grant Allen’s contention that uvo people of perfect character 
may form an ideal union "widiout benefit of clergy”, especially if one 
of the parties vtill have the good taste to die of typhoid before time has 
tested the strengdi of die bond. 

The design of the play, then, is above reproach. It is technically by 
far die strongest thing our modem stage has to show. An expository 
character or tsvo might perhaps be dispensed with, and an over-nicety of 
explanation as to die comings and goings of the personages might 
possibly have been avoided; but diese are the veriest trivialities. The 
main fact is that we have a drama consisting simply in the interaction of 
tivo characters, developing itself dirough four acts, widiout situations, 
revelations, starts, surprises, or pirture-poster attractions of any sort, 
yet fi-om fint to last aithralling the attention and stimulating the intelli- 
gence. Stimulating, I say, not always satisfying; for when we come to 
look into the characters we carmot but doubt whether Mr. Pinero lias 
quite achieved what he seems to have intended. Lucas Cleeve is admir- 
able — the man of facile aithusiasms and discouragements, "possessing 
ambition -without patience, self-esteem -without confidence” — but Agnes 
Ebbsmith, however vividly and ably projected, can scarcely pass muster 
as a well-observed type. Mr. Pinero has not entered -with sympadietic 
clairvoyance into the mental history and liabit — ^he has not even mastered 
the vocabulary, the jargon, if you -will — of the class of woman he sets 
out to portray. I suspect him 'of holding “-vde-ws” as to feminine human 
nature in general; and “-views,” like knotty window-panes, are fatal to 
observation. In this he is by no means alone. Nine-tendis of masculine 
woman-drawing is -vitiated by "-vie-ws” — and, in these latter days, about 
nineteen-twentieths of feminine woman-drawing. You may think it a 
reckless paradox, but Ibsen seems to me one of the few modem -writers 
whose studies of feminine character are undistorted by “-views.” He 
does not go to work syllogistically, saying to himself, “All women are 
this, that, and the other thing; my heroine is a woman; therefore she is 
this, that, and the other thing.” He looks straight at and through women, 
and draws them in their infinite variety. Time was when he, too, held 
views, and then he drew his Agnes, and other characters of that order. 
They were beautiful in their time, but he has gone far beyond them. 
Ten years hence we may perhaps be saying the same of Mr. Pinero’s 
Agnes. 

She is the daughter, so she says, of a revolutionary Socialist, atheist, 
and all the rest of it; yet her whole habit of mind is that of one who has 
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been steeped from the outset in orthodoxy, and has embraced heterodoxy 
in fear and trembling, with a sense of strangeness and adventure. “In 
spite of father’s unbelief and motlier’s indifference,” she says, “I was in 
my heart as devout as any girl in a parsonage. . . . "Whenever I could 
escape from our stifling rooms at home, the air blew away uncertainty 
and scepticism.” We arc told of no external influence that made her 
regard her father’s ideas as “strange”, and think of his paganism as 
“scepticism”. Mr. Pinero seems to assume “devoumess” as a sort of 
universal instinct of die childish, or at any rate of the woman-childish, 
heart, and to conceive that this instinct alone would prevent the ideas 
of a much-loved father from “soaking into” his daughter. Now, as a 
matter of fact (I don’t think Mr. Diggle himself would deny this), your 
ordinary child is instinctively an out-and-out pagan. The childish 
criticism of the universe is rcmonelcssly rationalistic. It is religion, not 
irreligion, that a child requires to be taught. The father’s agnosticism 
might not soak very deep into the child, and might be effectually counter- 
acted by some other and more positive influence; but we hear of nothing 
of the sort. It is even possible that, by some freak of atavism, like that 
which makes the daughter of Mr. Grant Allen’s Woman who Did an 
incurable litde snob and numskull, the atheist father and indifferent 
mother might produce a daughter with a constitutional bent towards 
mysticism, an innate genius for piety. But that is not Agnes’s case. For 
fourteen years of her matiue life she has been a pagan; for six of them 
she has been an active propagandist; she conceives herself to be still a 
pagan at the very moment when, by talking of “uncertainty and 
scepticism”, “hope and faith”, she shows that she regards religious belief 
as the normal and fundamental attitude of the human mind. Now, 
whether this be so or not, it is certainly the last thing that a woman like 
Agnes would admit or assume. Her spiritual history does not hang 
together. It is not probably constructed or possibly expressed. Mr. Pinero 
has failed to put himself in the position of what may be called a congenital 
pagan — a woman who from childhood has taken in rationalism at the 
pores of her skin, as most children take in Christianity. "Yet that, for aught 
we can see or reasonably conjecture, is precisely Agnes’s case. It seems 
to be Mr. Pinero’s belief that “every woman is at heart a” — ^saint. The 
Bible incident, I take it, at the end of the third act, symbolises his “view 
that no woman is strong enough to go through life without some super- 
natural refuge to fly to in time of need; so that, even if she thinks she 
has cast her “hope and faith” into the fire, she will presently pluck them 
out again, though she sear her flesh in the attempt. Well, there are 
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iiistanccs tliat favour diat view, and I drink dicrc arc instances against it. 
But diciugh we may cite women who preacJi atlicism to-day, and go 
to confession or to Ihibct to-morrow, while dicy arc scailarists they 
stand at, and speak from, die secularist's point of view. Agnes Bbbsmidi, 
on the edict hand, even in expounding her heterodox)', unconsciously 
adopts the standpoint and uses the language of ordiodo.vy. 

Equally unrealised arc her sociological doctrines. John Thorold, foe 
insaiKC, must have been a very strange Socialist if liis daughter ever 
hcanl him tallang about "division ofwealdi, and the rest of it," That is 
die language of die gentleman who writes to The Times to point out 
diat, if all property were equally divided to-day, there would be rich 
men and poor men to-morrosv, millionaires and paupers die day after. 
This Socialist daughter of a Socialist docs not know die phrascolog)' of 
her party. Again, her objections to marriage .arc curiously — shall I say 
empirical? Because her fadier and mother and “most of our married 
friends" lived a cat-and-dog life, and because her own husband was a 
brute, she sets forth to preach Free Union as the panacea for a cantankerous 
world. It does not seem to enter her head diat there arc drawbacks to 
marriage even between people of reasonably good tempen, good hearts, 
and good manners. Of die economic, cdiical, and sentimental common- 
places of atuck upon marriage, wluch a woman in her position would be 
bound to have at her fingers’ ends, she appears to knoav nodiing. It is 
especially noteworthy that she ignores the question of children, as 
aficcting die relation of die sexes. The world of her speculations is a 
childless world. A triangle, in her trigonometry, consists of tsvo straight 
lines. Her struggle, too, against what she calls “passion", seems to me 
to show a misconception on Mr. Pinero’s part of the type of woman 
widi whom he is dealing — or rather a confusion of tsvo distinct tyTi^- 
He thinks vaguely of rebellion against the primar)* conditions of sex as a 
general charaacristic of die "nesv" or advanced woman. Now there 
arc — or rather dicrc have been, for the t)'pc is surely “going out” — 
svomcn constitutionally inaccessible to passion, svho resent it as a degrading 
servitude, and would fain maltc their individual limitation a lasv, or an 
ideal, for dicir fcUow-svomen. But such women would be the last to 
enter on a free union. Married dicy may be — they may have taken on 
the yoke before dicy re-iliscd their own tcmperamait, or dicy may have 
condescended to marriage for die sake of its social and economic 
advantages. But love, in the largest sense of the svord, is as incom- 
prehensible to diem as passion. They do not svant even die friendship 
or close companionship of a man. Their instinct is to make their own 
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sex as nearly as possible self-sufficing. Why, then, should they incur 
all sorts of social disadvantages for tlic sake of a companionsliip which 
they do not require or desire? And, in any case, Agnes is clearly not a 
creature of tliis brood. She is not naturally a passionless woman. She 
loves Lucas, in the fullest sense of the word, wth a love that survives 
even her fuller insight into his character. Her inspiration towards a 
“colder, more temperate, more impassive companionsliip” is a merely 
intellectual vagary, and I venture to think that it springs from a mis- 
conception on Mr. Pinero’s part. Newspaper moralists have so per- 
sistendy prefixed the stereotypes “sexless” and “unsexed” to the “new 
woman” that he has been betrayed into grafting an inconsistent attribute 
upon his heroine’s character. The real, or, at any rate, the characteristic, 
‘new woman” accepts with something more than equanimity the 
destimes of her sex, and would certainly not ignore die possibility of 
motherhood in her rearrangement of the scheme of things. One could 
understand Agnes’s position if her previous experience of marriage had 
given her such a horror of “passion” that she had resolved firom the very 
outset to maintain her companionship with Lucas on a supersexual 
basis. But we are told in so many words that this is not the case. Her 
rebellion against passion is an afterthought, and surely an improbable one. 
It might pass as a whim of the moment, but such a whim should be 
the subject of a comedietta, not of a serious play. 

Perhaps you think that, if these criticisms are justified, there is ver}'' 
litde of Agnes left. But when you see the play you "will discover that 
they are more verbal than essential — ^that in order to obviate them only 
a few changes of phraseology would be required, the main lines of the 
action, the fundamental processes of emotion, remaining unaltered. I, 
for my part, flady dissent from that “view” of Mr. Pinero’s, to which 
we owe the Bible incident and the pietistic end; but, after all, he has a 
perfect right to hold and illustrate t-hi'; view. For the rest. The Notorious 
Mrs. Ebhstnith seems to me the work of a bom and highly accomplished 
dramatist, who goes right essentially and by instinct, and wrong super- 
ficially, for lack of special Imowledge. It should be quite possible to tell 
Agnes s story, up to the moment when she thrusts her hand into the fire, 
without altering a single incident or emotion, yet in such a way as to 
obviate all the above olyections, which are founded upon phrases rather 
than facts. But here I must break off a discussion which has already 
exceeded all bounds. I hope to resume it in another article, and to say 
something of the acting. 
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After pointing out, last week, what seem to me eertain errors of 
obsen-ation in the character of Agnes Ebbsmith, I stated my belief that 
these errors are verbal ratlier than essential. It should be possible, I said, 
to tell Agnes’s stor}', at any rate up to the end of tlie third act, without 
altering any incident or emotion, yet in such a way as to obviate ail my 
criticisms. Let me now make the attempt; repeating, however, that my— 
what shall I call it? — my e.vposition stops short at the Bible incident. 
To account for that, it would be necessary to introduce a new element 
into Agnes’s previous history; and that is against the rules of die game. 

Well, dien — ^she is die daughter of a Socialist orator, has imbibed her 
fadier’s religious and political ideas, and has seen, in her home hie, the 
nu'scrics of an ill-assorted marriage. Nevertheless, she marries early, to 
find herself her husband’s sultana for one year and his servant for seven — 
at the end of which period he dies. Confirmed, by her personal ill-hap, 
in her allegiance to her father’s ideas, she becomes an active propagandist 
of social democracy and female emancipation; but losing her voice and 
being in the pinch of poverty, she takes to nursing as a means of livelihood, 
and in die course of her duties comes across Lucas Cleeve. All this is 
probable enough, and all this is precisely what Agnes relates of herself. 

It is not in the facts, but in her wording of them that the improbability 
comes in. She speaks of both free-thought and Socialism, not as one to 
the maimer bom, but rather as one not yet acclimatised, and ignorant 
of teclinicahtics and shibboleths. Lucas Cleeve (to return to the story) 
is,in die hot fit of rebellion against marriage with a hard-natured worldly 
woman who despises him instead of bringing him the sympathy and 
appreciation for which his weak egoism craves. These qualities, together 
with a tender unworldliness, he finds in Agnes. Illness and distance make 
liis old hfe and its ambitions and interests seem infinitely aloof from him, 
and he is quite ready to be infected by the enthusiasms of this stately 
creature, the antithesis in every respect of the wife who has wounded him. 
He loves in her a “ministering angel”, and she a convert in 'him. So they 
cast in their lots together, and we find them in Venice. But now, as Lucas 
regains strengdi, and as the decisive moment approaches when he must 
break once for all with his traditions and his career, the habits of his 
caste reassert themselves, and he finds his enthusiasm for free union 
in the abstract, and for social democracy in the concrete, rapidly cooHng. 

He still loves Agnes, but not as she longs to be loved. He loves her in 
spite of, not in and for, her ideas. She gradually comes to feel that her 
aspirations towards “plain hving and high thinking,” towards labour, 
and if need be martyrdom, for social emancipation and justice, are in 
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liis eyes little better tlian eccentricities of which she must be gradually 
cured. He would have her put on the gowns and the prejudices of his 
caste. She sees, witli deep humiliation, that she holds him by his senses, 
not by his intellect; diat tlicy arc not fcllow-w'orhcrs in a great cause, 
not shining examples of a high idc.il, but .arc simply liaing in vulgar vice, 
a rich young profligate .and his mistress. On realising tliis, she tries to save 
her self-respect by raising tlicir companionship to a purely intellectual 
and supcncxual plane; so that even this recrudescence of the innate 
Puritanism of tlie English middle cl.asscs becomes comprehensible enough 
if avc take it, not as a general characteristic of the type of w'oman 
Mr. Pinero is portraying, but as resulting from the special circumstances 
of Agnes’s ease. At this juncture die Duke of St. Olpherts comes on the 
scene, a hving embodiment of all those forces in Lucas’s nature against 
which Agnes is carrying on a despairing batde. She knows that what 
seemed eccentric in Lucas’s own eyes will appear grotesque and hateful 
when seen in die concave mirror of the Duke’s scepticism. She seeks an 
encounter with the Duke so as to know’ and measure her adversary. 
To say that such a woman would not “Tr afal gar Square’’ him in her 
own drawing-room is absurd. There is a great deal of human nature 
even in collectivists, and it would be a foolish affectation on her part 
to treat the Duke as though they' met on die neutral territory of ordinary 
social intercourse. Tlie verbal form of her “Trafygar Squaring’’ may be 
open to criticism; the fact is natural and even inevitable. Having gauged 
the Duke s strength, she sees that she must either give up the batde or 
fight him with his own weapons. To give it up would be not only to 
lose a convert and shatter a still fascinating dream but to submit to the 
soiling of her life with a futile and degrading episode. It is tolerable, it 
may even be piquant, not to be a man’s first love; it is intolerably 
humiliating not to be his last. So she determines to fight the Duke — ^the 
World, the Flesh, and the Devil incarnate — with his own weapons. She 
has wut and beauty; she will use them ! She puts off the dowdy 
demagogue’’ and puts on the bewitching woman; and hey presto ! Faust 
is at her feet again and Mephistophdes is apparendy routed. And now, 
to her own surprise, she finds herselfi for a moment, thrilling with the 
joy of triumph — and of surrender. “Her sex has found her out ; she 
knows that it is no longer the convert she loves in Lucas, but the man; 
and beneath her sense of treachery to her ideals, she is conscious of a 
tremulous delight. It was in this phase of the character that Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell s otherwise brilliant performance seemed to me to ffU a litdc 
short. It may be that I am refining too much upon Mr. Pinero s 
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conception, but I can certainly see nothing »«consistenfwith a reading more 
subtle and at tlic same time more human tlian Mrs. Campbell's. The 
actress seemed to feel only the irony in Agnes’s thoughts, not the genuine 
underlying joy. There was notliing but bitterness in her realisation that 
her "woman’s one hour’’ had come; and that I cannot take to have 
been the author’s meaning. It is true tiiat Agnes had expected her hour 
to come in a very different shape; but her sentiment on finding that it 
has taken her by surprise is surely not one of mere disgust and discontent. 
Mrs. Campbell seemed to me to ignore in effect, as she certainly dehvered 
widiout comuction, tliat outburst of Agnes’s in answer to the Duke’s 
•wish that Lucas were "a different sort of fdler” — “Nothing matters now — 
not even that. He’s mine. He would have died but for me. I gave him 
life. He is my child, my husband, my lover, my bread, my dayh’ght — all — 
(TV'crything. Mine. Mine.’’ Beautiful and fescinating as Mrs. Campbell 
imdoubtedly was throughout, I could not but find a certain superfidahty, 
hardness, almost slircwishness, in her treatment of the third aa. Agnes’s 
“hour”, at any rate, is a very' brief one. Lucas has not sense enough to 
realise her sacrifice. Finding her, as he thinks, “gowned” and in her 
right mind, he must needs take the opportunity to insult and exult over 
the ideals and aspirations wliich were to have been tlie bond of union 
between tliem; and she sees that at best she has to face a second cyde of 
passion and satiety, like tliat of her first marriage. Then, putting liim to the 
test witli death in her heart, she finds him prepared for, and even 
hankering after, a squalid compromise, in which she, instead of making 
her life a proud and open protest against the slavery of marriage, is to 
join the furtive horde of mercenary irregulars who smooth the way 
for the triumphant march of the hymeneal legion. At this her soul 
revolts; and leaving behind her the four words, “My hour is over,” 
she departs from the palace of her daydream, which has become in her 
eyes a house of shame. 

Have I kept my promise? Frankly, I think so. I have told the story 
of a very tnie, very subtle, and very tragic play, a play which none but a 
master dramatist could have invented and composed; and it is simply 
Mr. Pinero’s play up to the last five minutes of the third act, ■with nothing 
added, and nodiing essential left out. It is the play you can see every night 
at tiic Garrick Theatre, somewhat, but very slightly, obscured by a few 
unrealised phrases placed in Agnes’s mouth. Mr. Pinero, I take it, is much 
in the position of (say) a clergyman of great ability, insight, and literary 
power, who should undertake to write a novel of stage-life, ha-ving an 
actress for its heroine, ■with no more intimate knowledge of the stage. 
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and its ways of thought and spcccli, than may be gained from a few 
casual visits to tlic Lyceum stalls. He might quite well draw a very true 
and fascinating woman, tliough an unconvincing actress; and Agnes, 
in die same way, is a very true and fascinadng woman, though an 
tmconvincing Socialist and Secularist. I wish die play ended, as it might 
very well, at die point where my narradve leaves off. It is at this point 
that Mr. Pinero’s preconceived "view” of feminine character intervenes, 
to my thinldng, radicr disastrously. I see no reason why Agnes should 
throw the Bible into the lire, no rc.Tson wliy she should plucit it out 
again. That seems to me die culminadon of anodicr play, another 
character-study. As for the great scene of the last act — the scene bctn’ccn 
Agnes and Sybil Clcevc — ^it is a daring and scadiing piece of satire, but 
somewhat of a superfluity none the less. Agnes’s acquiescence in Sybil s 
proposal simply t^cs my brcadi aw'ay. I can trace it only to a queer 
survdval of the hcroic-seltsacrifice superstition which inspired so many 
of the French sentimental dramas of twenty years ago. One might almost 
say of it, as Dr. Jolinson said of the Beggars Opera: “There is in it such a 
labefaction of all principles as may be injurious to morality.” 

With the opening of Her Majesty’s Theatre a few months earlier 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree had come into die picture. 

2^ih April, 1897 

A sense that they were assisting at something more than an ordinary 
first-night’s function seemed to animate those present at the openmg 
of the new theatre erected for Mr. Tree, on the site formerly occupied 
by the King’s Theatre, or as it was subsequendy known. Her Myesty s 
Theatre, in the Haymarket. Everything conceivable was indeed done to 
furnish a ceremonial w'orthy of so important an occasion, and the pro- 
ceedings generally were impressive, and are likely to remain memorable. 
The first step or act consisted of the delivery by Mrs. Tree of the sparkling 
and happy occasional address of the Laureate. The poem, happily rhymed 
and vigorously written, and full of patriotic allusions, stirred deeply the 
audience. 

Leaving life’s load of dulness at the door, 

You come to dwell in fairyland once more. 

Fuck, Ariel, Pegasus, imp, fairy, sprite. 

All that can lend illusion and delight. 
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Quick to foinc fottli ajul frolic ai you biJ, 

Ikhind tint airtain aitminply arc hid. 

W'c lure the Ms!',es nine, tlit Graces tliree, 

And all t?ie futsiorB— under lock and key. 

Which would you siuninon? Lauglitcr, terror, tears? 

Cal! each in turn, and prontptly it appears. 

For this v.c put on motley to tlie view. 

And travesty ourselves to comfort you. 

Yet there is one, tvliose venerated n.tmc 
Wc huitihly borrosv, and will never shame, 

Who needs no tinsel trappings nor disguise 
To shine a monarch in the whole world’s eyes, 

Waits for no prompter for the timely word, 

And, v.heti *tis uttered, cvctyuvlicrc is heard; 

Pla)-s, through sheer gootlneis, a comntanding part. 

Speaks from the soul, and acts but front the heart. 

Long may she linger, loved, upon tlic scene. 

And long resound the prayer, ‘God s.avc our 
gndotts Queen !’ ” 

Tiic curtain opening tltcn revealed a stage filled ssith tlic ardsts and 
chorus of the house, by whom “God Save tlic Queen" was sung, the 
solos being tafcat by hfiss Butt. An extra vcnc, assigned to Longfellow, 
and embodying a prayer for peace, tJic appropri.itencss of which svas 
realised by die audience, ss'as introduced. The wliole of die numbers of 
die ccrcmoni.al was received with die utmost enthusiasm, the audience 
cliccring for several minutes. This consdtuted, with die addidon of die 
spcccli ssTuiig from Mr. Tree at the close, die wliolc of the ceremonial. 

After the opening pordon of die ceremony had been got through, die 
curtain drew up on die prologue to Mr. Gilbert Parker’s Scats of the 
Mighty. Tliougli a novelty on this side of die water, die pl.ay has been 
seen in America, wlicrc its merits and defects have been keenly debated. 
Its rcccpdon in England was friendly and cndiusiasdc, even diough the 
feeling of diosc present was that it probably formed a convenient radicr 
than a judicious choice for .on opening experiment. It has theatrical 
situadons and scenes, and furnishes opportimity for some novel and 
sdrring historical pageants, as well as for picturesque court and military 
costumes. Its construedon is, however, cumbrous, and its development of 
story, not too cas)' to follow to diose familiar widi the book, is posidvciy 
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difGcult to tliosc ivitli no such knowledge. But for the original and tvcll- 
conccived character, which Mr. Parker has strangely named Doltairc, the 
play would scarcely have commended itself to the management. Doltairc 
seems intended to combine in Iiis own nature tlic various forces which 
led to tlic French Revolution. The son of Louis XV by the daughter of 
a Poictiers gardener or farm labourer, he represents tlie svorst aspects of 
one of die most hcardess, dissipated, and corrupt of Courts, and yet has a 
plebeian revolt against die iniquitous laws, which give all to the courtier 
and the noble, and deprive die peasant almost of the right to live. An 
associate of philosophers, he has adopted dicir profane and cjTiical creed, 
and believes in nodiing as wordiy or of high repute. This character, a 
compound of Mcphistophclcs and Voltaire, lias commended itself to 
Mr. Tree, who has introduced into it some humanising traits. With a view, 
it may be supposed, to assigning Doltairc a certain measure of sympathy, 
Mr. Tree shows him in a prologue, wliich is not in die original, and is 
located, so far as its action is concerned, in Versailles, as moved by the 
sufferings of the poor, from w'hom on one side at least he springs. In 
order to assign him histrionic importance, die actor has made him deliver 
in 1759 a prophecy concerning the approaching revolution, in w’hich 
its full horrors are foretold. It is from the acting rather than the psycho- 
logical standpoint, moreover, that he has humanised his love for 
the heroine, and has shown a commonplace and even conventional 
jealous}' as underlying his persecution of the hero, Captain Moray. The 
appreciation of the undaunted courage of his opponent, which is a 
strikmg feature in the Doltaire of the original book, disappears. It is a 
strikmg, picturesque, and impressive figure that remains, and is wamJy 
commended to us by the impersonation of Mr. Tree, who shows with 
equal pow*er and intensity its picturesque, its chivalric, and its malignant 
aspects. The mocking and cymical side is that on which Mr. Tree most 
insists. It is difficult to imagine words spoken "with a subder and more 
effective mixture of causticity, insolence, courtesy, and contempt than 
he employ's. 

Widi the story of the play it is needless long to concern ourselves. 
Captain Moray possesses compromising documents of Mdme. de 
Pompadour, and is a prisoner in Quebec. A reluctant agent of the King s 
mistress, Doltaire comes to Quebec for the purpose of obtaining these 
missives. In the discharge of rbis trust, he finds that the Englishman who 
refuses to surrender the coveted documents is a favoured rival. Again and 
again he condemns to death the man whose obstinacy irritates him as 
much as his rivalry inflam es him. As often the Englishman’s life is saved 
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by the fair aiicl devotea Alfxc. In die end die English, directed by 
Captain Jdcray, who in sonic not very conceivable fashion has escaped, 
storm die Heights of Abraham, .and Quebec is captured. The death of 
Doltaire is due to an accident, he being the victim of a revenge directed 
against another man. The chapel in wliich he has taken refuge Ls under- 
mined and blosmi up. while through die crevices in die niiiicd walls 
we sec the tall, quaint Iicadgcar of the British troops surmounting die 
hill aest, hearing at tlic same time the strains of die pibrocli and of 
77:e Met: of Harleeh, and die blare of the English trumpets. By svhat 
incidents or suggestions the story is illuminated we will not pause to tell. 
We arc shown the Court at Versailles, with die revels in honour of die 
Pompadour, and hear die fierce mob without die gates of the dtadcl at 
Quebec damouring for bread at die moment when their comp.-uiions 
ssitli misdirected energy arc firing die granaries. We find Frcnclimcn and 
women, from the Mistress of the Court downsvards, intriguing to sell 
State secrets and poclcct English gold. In these separate pictures, rather 
than in the uninterrupted flow of action or the heat begotten ofsjnnpadiy 
wridi devotion and suflering, die chief attraction is found. Meantime, the 
spectacle is beautiful, stimulating, and die dresses arc a dream. Leaving 
to Miss Janette Steer the part of the insidious and treacherous 
Mdme. dc Pompadour, Mn. Tree takes die character of a dancer, 
inflamed by jcalouw, in which her higher gifts are seen to advantage, 
and from which she c.'cprcsscs the utmost possible. Miss Kate Rorkc 
presents, with cacquisite and unsurpass.able sweetness, the role of Alixe, 
which, however, funibhcs few opportunities, c.vccpt in a scene recalling 
Rich.ird BI and Lady Anne. Mr. Ciiarlcs Brookfield gives a striking 
picture of Louis XV; Mr. Lewis Waller is duly cliiswlrous and uncom- 
promising as Captain Moray, svho coquets vtith dc.Tth in a manner more 
quixotic than sensible or well-advised. Mr. Murray Carson, Mr. Charles 
Allan, and many other admirably competent actors took part in a per- 
formance wliich leaves nodiing to be desired. The whole was received 
with marked favour, and Mr. Tree w'as the redpient of a tremendous 
greeting. At the close he came forward and spoke a few words of dianks. 
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And now Forbcs-Robcrtson makes history. 

ijih September, 1897 

Forbes Robertson brings to bis task all the admirable and invaluable 
equipments of tlie actor. His noble voice, capable of every tone and 
modulation, is priceless. It can be alternately deep and tender. It reminds 
one of the moan and wail of the “cello.” He does not attempt to make 
himself fanciful or pretty. He wears his own hair, which so well suits 
his clear-cub and intellectual countenance, and he does not bedizen 
liimself all over -with stars and decorations and colonrcd orders. In ract, 
it would not be wrong to say that the Hamlet looked a little dowdy 
in his suit of rusty black, unadorned and unrelieved. But it only 
emphasised the more the striking force of the face, on which 
passion, every doubt, and each anxiety were deeply registered. Wlut 
then — apart fiom new readings, or old readings, or omissions firom the 
text, or what not — ^were the salient features of the newest of all the new 
Hamlets? We should say two things. First, his consummate good breedmg, 
imited with frankness of nature and lovablcness of disposition. Secondly> 
a mind deeply sensitive to religious impression. We can conceive sue 
a Hamlet to have been idolised by his fellow-students — to have been 
their “chum” and their model of a downright “good fellow. It is 
difSculty that he throws away rbi«; boyish impetuosity when confronte 
with the horror of the situation in which he is involved. Over and over 
again it bubbles up and bursts the bounds of will-power to subdue it 
this keen sense of humour, this desperate, natural, impulsive joie de vivre. 
We have never before seen a Hamlet who has in him such a subtle element 
of fun, or such an appreciation of the whimsical. Where other Hamlets 
scowl or snarl, Forbes Robertson only smiles; not a cjmical, cruel, or 
sarcastic smile, but a smile that lights up his mobile face and seems to 
say to Rozencrantz and Guildenstem, “My dear fellows, you arc both 
humbugs and fawning toadies, but I am too well-bred, too much of the 
Prince to snap at you”; or to Polonius, “I should uncommonly like you 
to know that you are boring me to tears ; but still, you are an officer or 
the Court, a far older man than I am, so I must show my contempt for 
you "with a smile instead of a sneer.” There are frequent evidences of this 
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buoyancy of nature united to a supreme courtesy of manner. In the scene 
where Polonius asb Iiim what he is reading, and in the deUvery of the 
well-knowm interpolated sentence in the scene with Polonius; 

“It shall to the bather's with your beard. 

Prythee say on — he’s for a jig, or a tale of bawdry, 
or — he sleeps 1“ 

in the memorable sentences about the camel and die weasel and “very 
like a whale” the new Hamlet does not show die shghtest sign of 
irritabihty or contempt. His nature is too sweet to offend anyone, however 
much a toady or a bore, and he is too well-mannered to condescend to 
snappishness with Iiis inferiors. Tliis is why the new Hamlet was so 
beloved at the University, and so adored by the players. This vein of 
cheerfulness and humour, contrasting so admirably as it does with the 
serious and introspective side of Hamlet, is carried so far as the opening 
scene in the churchyard with die gravediggers who, we may remark in 
passing, are about die dullest and least humorous of dclvcrs who ever 
joked in a grave. Most Hamlets approach this scene like mutes, and 
preach out dieir sentiment as if diey were in a pulpit. Not so Forbes 
Robertson. His banter wth the first gravedigger is in the very hghtest 
vein, and without a doubt these constant waves of brightness and sun- 
shine are of extreme value to die spectator. For ourselves, we never 
remember to have sat out the play of Hamlet with less effort, or, on the 
whole, more mental enjoyment. Many present, to judge by their 
enthusiasm and their rapt attention, could have sat it out fiom end to 
end all over again. Of how few Hamlets can such a thing be said? 

We now come to the second salient feature of the new Hamlet, and 
diat is the religious fervour that evidendy underhes the half-distracted 
mind. We do not say that Hamlet poses as a sanctimonious prig or 
anything of that sort, but it is impossible to beheve that he has not 
thought, and thought very deeply, of the “life to come,” that he has not 
pondered in his own heart of “the dread of something after death,” the 
“undiscovered country from whose bourn no traveller returns.” On 
diese solemn things, according to Forbes Robertson, Hamlet has thought 
very deeply, very eamesdy, but with no suspicion of hypocritical cant. 
The mere touch with the supernatural accentuates these feelings, the 
communication with a spirit from the dead plays upon this sensitive 
nature as the wild wind on an j5Eohan harp, and it adds beauty and signifi- 
cance to the grand soliloquy on suicide and to coundess passages that 
bring before Hamlet’s mind the mysteries of the “unknown land.” But 
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if we wanted a pregnant example of Hamlet’s philosophical pondemg 
on the inevitable, and of Forbes Robertson’s exquisite appreciation of it, 
we have it in one passage which the actor does not preach or grunt at 
Horatio, but delivers to him eamesdy and confidentially and jvith th^ 
w innin g smile and the pure mind “half-way to heaven already, ^ nmc 
as to say, “Oh, dear fiiend, we aU ought to think of these things. T ae 
are the words so beautifiiUy spoken which convey what we call e 
religious undergrowth in the perplexed mind of Hamlet. They constitute, 
as we have ever thought, the loveliest passage in the play. ^ _ 

“Not a whit ! We defy augury. There is a special Providence in e 
fall of a sparrow. If it be now, ’tis not to come; if it be not to come, it 
will be now; if it be not now, yet it will come; the readiness is all. 
no man has aught of what he leaves, what is’t to leave betimes? I^t be . 

And Forbes Robertson follows up this religious idea to the ctoax m 
the singularly beautiful death. Hamlet is wounded mortally, and totters 
feebly to the empty throne. We do not pause to inquire how the actor 
acquires that death pallor, but it is singularly efective. The &e y 
chiselled £ice becomes rapt and inspired with a vision of the hig er 
mystery. It is from the throne that Hamlet, weak, pale, and gazing on 
the golden gates of eternity, says: 

“I catinot live to hear the news from England, 

But I do prophesy the election lights 
On Fortinhras; he has my dying voice; 

So tell him, with the occurrents, more and less. 

Which have solicited I” 

And then Hamlet, groping in vain for some “dear head with fe^Ie 
fingers, “the tmeertain hand blindly searching for the dear head, and then 
finally closing on it with a sort of final adieu,’’ and finding no sweet 
companion for his lonely journey, whispers, still gazing on some unseen 
seraphic vision, “The rest is silence,” and then passes out alone into the 
unknown ! But this is not all ! The prince is dead upon the throne he 
never filled. Horatio places the empty crown on his dead compaiuons 
knees, and Fortinbras enters with his men, and all that is left of the 
dreamer and philosopher is “lifted on high by the shouldering crow , 
on the battered boss of a shield.” The contrast between death and life is 
admirable. The stage is no longer left as a slaughter-house of corpsM, 
but as Shakespeare intended, with the majesty of death asserting 
against a background of martial splendour. “Take up die bodies ! Go, bi 
the soldiers shoot!” 
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Wc have spoken of the courtliness and grace of the new Hamlet, and 
alluded verj' strongly to the fact that tlie actor avoids all semblance of an 
irritability and petulance tliat might destroy his distinction and good 
breeding. But, at tltc same time, we arc not blind to tlic fact tliat tliis 
consistaitly even tone on the part of Hamlet robs several scenes of their 
vigour and intensity. Tltc pregnant passages witli Opheh'a and with tlic 
Queen mother, whicli were the strongest with Henry Irving, arc die 
weakest with Forbes Robertson. Wc arc not inclined to lay the blame, as 
some have already done, on the unpocdcal influence of die Ophelia or 
the inexperience of die Gertrude. Wc ascribe it to the horror on die part 
of die actor, to the expression of diat very irritabilitj' which is die fint 
sign of worry' and a bewildered brain. He diinks it undignified. But, if 
wc arc not allowed to see the Iving peeping from bcliind die arras where 
he is concealed, a crafty face instandy seen by Hamlet, but not seen at all 
by Ophelia, how can wc account for die wild and wliirling words of 
Hamlet, or for his change from a lover into a fury, now loving, now 
storming, now gende, now furious? Wc maintain that Hamlet must be 
irriablc, and even rude at times, to .account for his “antic disposition.” 
Why should he be so rash and c.xplosivc with Opheh’a if he did not know, 
or were not convinced, that he was being tricked by die King and 
Polonius, and diat Ophelia was a willing decoy duck? And if Hamlet's 
brain were not oventrained by the play scene, how could he possibly be 
so curt, dirca, downright, and unfilial to lus modicr? No actor can get 
out of that. There arc moments when Hamlet’s beautiful nature is 
warring against itself, and diosc moments arc strongly expressed in the 
scenes widi Ophelia and Gertrude, and elsewhere. It will not do to 
strctcli the point of courtesy so far as to suggest diat Hamlet w’as not 
really in love widi Ophelia, or angry w’ith liis mother, and that, on the 
whole, he loved Laertes better dian Horatio. These thoughts certainly 
do occur to the mind in following the new Hamlet svith all its variety, 
beauty, and cliarm. 

With sudi a studcnt-Hamlct, some of die omissions and suggestions 
arc extraordinary. Forbes Robertson reverts to die old business of the 
two pictures embroidered on die arras or painted on the walls to explain, 
“look here upon this picture, and on this,” instead of die mental pictures 
which one would have thought would have commended themselves to 
such a scholar. But, strangest of all, he gives us the King’s agonised 
prayer, “Oh, my ofience is rank, it smells to Heaven,” and omits that 
wonderful instance of Hamlet’s irresolution, die sense of duty conquered 
by a land heart, where he proposes to kill die King on his Imces. “Now 
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I might do it pat; now he is praying, and now I’ll do’t !” Few Ifemlets 
would omit that speech, and there is no reason for it, save a scenic change, 
which could be easily managed. The idea that Ophelia s mad scene occuk 
in a garden is pretty, but nothing comes of it. She does not gather the 
flowers and herbs firom the flower-beds, but brings them in her lap, as o 
old, bound up with black net or crape. Neither the OpheUa nor e 
Gertrude are striking performances, but they will serve. Mrs. Patnc' 
Campbell substitutes weariness for innocence, and indifierence for ove. 
The chord of youth is never struck. Her madness is very reahstic, but it 
strikes the note of pain, not pity. Ophelia does not make us weep, ut 
shudder. Her heart is not broken, she is cross, and too palpably orce 
upon Hamlet for a State purpose or a Court intrigue. We do not ee 
one beat of Ophelia’s heart. Parting from the Prince, or crooning er 
wild snatches of song over the flowers, she does not draw one tear^ om 
the most sympathetic of natures. Claudius and Gertrude are too obvious y 
dressed up. The one looks like the beautiful representative king of hearts 
on a pack of cards, and the other like Semiramide, or a new Cleopatta. 
They are both, as represented by H. Cooper Cliffe and Miss Gran c, 
better by far than the Kings and Queens of old, but we are not convince 
that the new idea of youth in sensualist and matron is of much advantage 
to the play as a whole. It was Wilson Barrett who introduced the con 
ception with Mr. Willard and Miss Margaret Leighton, but the 
necessity for the alteration has never been clearly pointed out. e 
Horatio of Mr. Harrison Hunter was incomprehensible. What is e 
value to any Hamlet of an Horatio who is a prig, and a kind of overgrovm 
Osric, an inanimate creature with no trace of sympathy or affection m 
his composition? Some Hamlets purposely select colourless Horaoos 
because a good Horatio is too similar to Hamlet in temperame^ ^ 
consequently detracts from the success of the Prince of Denmark, ut 
■ Forbes Robertson is not an actor of that pattern, and knows that e 
better Horatio is played the better it is for Hamlet. But to coimteract 
this we had an excellent Laertes in that sound "and accomplished 
Bernard Gould, and the result was that the scene between Hamlet an 
Laertes at the grave was one of the best acted and most vigorous moments 
of the play. Here Hamlet awoke from the dreamer into the man o 
action, and the torrent of "rant,” which was not rant at all, but e 
natural relief to an imprisoned nature, brought down the house, 
excellent Polonius was foimd in Mr. J. H. Bames, who was no senile 
dodderer, but a man who had been in earlier years a bit of a scholaran 
student hims elf, but who had the habitual tendency of old men to bore 
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tlicir juniors widi reminiscences and old-world sentiments. Vanity, die 
root of most madness, had worked its wnll with the brain of Polonius. 
The Ghost of Ian Robertson was distinguished for its evenness of elocution 
and for its grim mj'stcr)’ of tone and idea. The Osric of Martin Harvey 
W.1S just what it should be — perky, affected, and inoffensive; and it is 
seldom tliat die words of die player Queen arc better spoken than by 
Miss Sidney Crowe, a clever and promising daughter of an accomplished 
modicr. 



TRELAWNY OF THE WELLS 


Pinero’s Trelawny of the Wells excites only moderate enthusiasm. 
20th January, 1898 

Pretty Rose Trelawny flounced out of the room in a passion, tamely 
followed by her bumble friends, leaving Vice-ChancelloT Sir WiUiam 
Gower and liis sister “Trefalgy” glad and indignant, and his grandson, 
Arthur Gower, almost heart-broken. For a dangerous experiment in 
transplanting had been attempted, unsuccessfully. Rose, the pride of 
Bagnigge "Wells Theatre — ^please pronounce it as “Bagmdge” — and 
reigning favourite of the district, had condescended to bestow her heart 
and crinohne upon the grandson of a mere Vice-Chancellor, one of those 
now extinct dodos of the Chancery Courts, who irsed to sit and administer 
fantastic rules of law tmder the name of Equity in smfiy hole-and-comer 
Courts near Chancery Lane. Sir Wilham, though a fossil of the “much 
ohleeged” period, and a vigorous old Philistine of the early ’sixties — a 
period when some of the noblest specimens could be found — ^had 
consented, strange to say, to an engagement, but imposed the condition, 
very reasonably, that before becoming a Gower Miss Trelawny of the 
“Wells” should spend some months acquiring English polish in the 
gloomy Cavendish Square mansion of the family. The process of acquning 
polish is always painful; it necessarily involves fnction, and Rose chafed 
under the fnction. Cavendish Square reeked with “don’ts” and must 
nots’-’ — almost everything was tabooed as imladylike. She was even 
denied the society of her sweetheart, save when some dragon was present 
to preserve the proprieties; and, of course, all her old fnends — ^those 
melancholy old tragedians the Tellers, the buffooning Colpoys, the 
merry, vulgar Avonia, the pert, genteel Imogen, the biHous, romantic 
Gadd, vainest of “juvenile leads,” and the'good-hearted general utOity 
and imacted dramatist, Tom Wrench — could not even be mentioned. 
Minutes seemed months, days, years, to the pretty Bohemian in such an 
atmosphere. 

Pent-up passion and intense ennui even paralysed Rose’s love for her 
Arthur. Then came the inevitable rebelhon. One night, very late on a 
very stormy night, some of, her feiends from the theatre came to call. 
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and, as tlie testy Vicc-Clianccllor had gone to bed, Rose had them 
brought up to the drawing-room, where, alas ! they behaved very badly, 
and made such a noise that old Sir William came down and feghtened 
all save Rose into silence. She, how'cver, gave a piece of her mind to 
everybody, and declared that die engagement was at an end, and that 
she was going back to her beloved “Wells” and her old life at the theatre. 

Poor Rose 1 tlie month at Cavendish Square had given her a distaste 
for theatrical life, if not a taste for real. When she got back to the “Wells,” 
she noticed, for the first time, “the smell of gas and oranges, and the 
hurry and noise and the dirt and the slang and the clownish joking at 
the ‘Wells’.” She lost heart in her work, unconsciously modified her style 
of acting, lost her popularity, and “got the sack” after a litde while. 
Starvation or artifidal-flow'er making threatened her, and she was 
without news of Arthur. He had gone on the stage in order to become a 
“Gipsy” like her, and win her heart again. One true friend she had, 
Tom Wrench, the ineflective actor and unacted dramatist, who tried to 
help her, and kept touch wn'tli Arthur, though, poor fellow, he really 
loved Rose himself. Fortune after a while ceased to frown. Tom had a 
chance of getting one of his plays, -with a good part in it for Rose, 
produced, if he could find a “backer,” and, after a little while, he found 
the “backer” in the last man in the world — the Vice-Chancellor. For 
Sir William paid a call on Rose, hoping to learn from her something 
about his grandson; and the humility and distress of the once haughty 
girl touched even his withered old heart, while the name of Kean, 
mentioned by her accidentally, awakened old memories of daj’S when he 
w'as stage-struck. So old Sir William ofiered to find the money for 
production of Tom Wrench’s piece. Tom was quite a schemer; he loved 
Rose; he was prepared to sacrifice himself for her happiness, and he 
believed that her happiness lay in marriage with Arthur Gow'er, a belief 
not, perhaps, w'ell-founded; so, without warning Rose, Arthur, or 
Sir William, he engaged the young man for lead in the new piece. What 
a surprise for all three, when, at the call, Arthur presented himself upon 
the stage and found Rose there and also Sir William in a box ! What 
could come of sudi a meeting but a wedding and— and what happened 
afterwards goodness know^ 1 

A curious picture of life in the early ’sixties is presented by the ingenious 
play, w'hich, if rather remarkably sh’ght in subject, is wonderfully rich 
in quaint, comic detail; and the picture of life is the more fantastic because 
of the crinolines, Swiss belts, white stockings, beaded nets for hair, 
elastic-side boots, and other component parts of the ladies’ costumes 
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which only a lady or a Mr. Mantalini could describe. The piece may not 
present the author at his best, but everyone will be interested by his 
w’onderful types of actors and touched by the tender human notes, used, 
alas ! rather too sparingly in the play. One would need a column for 
criticism of the dever, numerous company, so I must pass by many who 
deserve praise. Mr. Paul Arthur’s admirable work as Tom Wrench must 
be mentioned, and so, too, the brilliant if uneven Rose of Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh, as well as Mr. Dion Boudcault’s clever Sir William, and the 
work of Miss Pattic Browne (who made her first appearance in England 
at this theatre five years ago in The Aniazons), Miss Hilda Spong, and 
Mr. Du Maurier and Mb:. Athol Fordc, who has already taken hold of 
the Pinero method by having acted Dick Phenyl in the provinces. 
Mr. James Enkine, who is in everyday life the Earl of Rosslyn, plays the 
small part of Arthur Gower very dcvcrly indeed. 



GEORGE ALEXANDER TACKLES SHAKESPEARE 


In Much Ado About Nothing George Alexander sets his cap at 

Shakespeare. 

i 6 th February, 1898 

As Mr. Lowell observed, or quoted, “The man who never makes a 
mistake will never make anything,” and on this ground d propos of the 
recent production of Much Ado at the St. James’s Theatre, I venture to 
tliink that Mr. George Alexander, as Pat Mulligan put it, “has a greater 
future before him than ever he had behind him.” Could scenery, for the 
most part excellent, and sumptuous costumes of artistic design, contribute 
more than their fair share towards making a success, then, for what is 
lacking in the merits both of stage management and of acting, full 
compensation would have been made in this revival, which cannot fail 
to be compared by playgoers, those imcompromising “old hands,” with 
a representation of the same play, not so very long ago, k another theatre. 
Such comparisons are, as we are aware, “odorous,” and to be altogether 
avoided. That Mr. George Alexander looks the Benedick, “a young Lord 
of Padua,” would be undem'able, if that unconfirmed bachelor were of 
the same age, or even younger than that other “young Lord of Padua,” 
Signor Claudio, whom he disdainfully terms “Boy,” just as do those 
two reverend seniors, Leonato, the father, and Antonio, uncle of Hero. 
Benedick, it may be feirly assumed, is older than the two Princes, Don 
Pedro and Don John, and, beyond ail question, than Claudio. He is the 
link between the elders and the youtlis; he is Benedick in the very prime 
of his manhood, and fully eight years older than Beatrice, who had 
resolved to die an old maid unless she, like Benedick, should live to be 
married. In point of age, Beatrice is to Hero, as Benedick to Claudio. 
Beatrice is not a Miss Hoyden, nor is Benedick a “touch-and-go” 
Charles Harcourt; Miss Julia Neilson would be quite unfitted for 
Miss Hoyden, while Mr. Alexander carries in his face just so much of 
cynical expression as would make the character of the careless young 
roysterer quite unsuitable to him, though it ought to be a natural gift on 
wliich he should have traded when contemplating the part of Benedick. 
With another two months’ careful study and intelligent rehearsal. 
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Mr. Alexander might have given us an ideal Benedick, and a perfectly 
stage-managed representation of the play, which, as it is, seems to justify 
its title of Much Ado About Nothing. 

When Mr. Alexander comes to the serious dramatic situation where 
he breaks with the Prince and challenges Claudio, how excellent he is! 
He would have done well had he turned back and studied the character 
from this one standpoint. The two scenes in the garden, where, first, 
Benedick overhears Don Pedro, Claudio and Leonato talking about the 
love of Beatrice for him, and, secondly, where Beatrice (apparently in a 
sort of bathing costume) overhears the discourse of Hero and Margaret 
about the love of Benedick for her, show such a lack of resourceful stage- 
management as brings out all the glaring improbabilities of the situations, 
and thus reduces comedy to mere frree. The present arrangement may 
be supported by every sort of old-frshioned precedent and stage tradition, 
but Mr. Alexander would have done better l^d he determined to “reform 
it altogether.” 

Mr. Fre<^Tetry is a merry Don Pedro, with just such princely digmty 
as is sufficient to mark the distinction of his rank. But how loud the 
dirce laugh and talk when Benedick has them in full view! How they 
“give themselves away” by the affected gravity of their exit ! 

Mr. Nutcombe Gould is a stately friar, a htde too lavish of mformal 
and eccentric blessings. 

Miss Fay Davis seems to be thrown away on Hero, or Hero thrown 
away on Miss Fay Davis: a knotty point not to be decided off-hand. 
The low comic parts of down Dogberry and pantaloon Verges are — ^well, 
I may here make a comparison, putting it in the form of a question, and 
asking if there be any playgoer who may remember being taken, when 
he was quite a boy, at a genuinely critical age, to sec Keeley as Dogberry 
and Buckstonc as Verges? Oh, the impenetrable stolid stupidity of that 
Dogberry ! and the obsequious admiration of that deaf old Verges ! 
Passons, Mr. W. H. Vemon is a noble and dignified Leonato, failing only 
once, and that is when, during “the chapel scene,” he asks in a light- 
hearted way if anybody would oblige him with a sword, just to put an 
end to his life. And the Antonio of Mr. Beveridge is excellent, conveying 
the idea that he is a great traveller, and has just returned from a little tour 
in Ireland, where he has caught just the least taste in life of the brogue, 
and is ready at the shortest notice to whip out a shillelagh and cry ‘ Wigs 
on the Green!” before Claudio and Don Pedro know where they are. 
Capital ! In my ’umble opinion, it would be very difficult to find a bett^ 
representative of that melodramatic viUain, Don John, than is 
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Mr. H. B. Irving. But Oh, Mr. Irving, junior, beware of adding syllables 
and dropping tlic voice ! beware of mannerism, for this Don John is but 
a twin brotlicr to that part of a quite modem up-to-date villain wherein 
you so recently distinguished yourself, at this theatre, on these very 
boards ! On the whole, die revival will excite curiosity, which will be 
allayed by the time the next novelty is ready for production. 



NELLIE FARREN’S BENEFIT 


Next “Our Nellie” takes her Benefit. 

3ri March, 1898 

With, those magnificent English cheers volleying and thundering from 
roof to floor of dear old Drury; with one’s ears ringing a medley of “Auld 
Lang Syne,” “God Bless ‘Our Nellie,’ ” and “God Save the Queen ; 
with hats thrown in the air, and a forest of handkerchiefs waved in every 
direction; with echoes of addresses and speeches and compliments of 
every kind; with the tuneful gallery boys takin g up in unison every song 
that alluded to their pet; with the sight, never to be forgotten in a life- 
time, of this multitudinous sea of faces; and, perhaps best of all, with the 
beloved and pathetic accents of that dear fa miliar voice, “Thank ye, sir, 
it is honestly a difficult matter to write without emotion of the scene 
that took place yesterday within the walls of a theatre — a scene, we 
venture to think, that has never befijre been presented in any age or any 
history. We defy the oldest memory or the safest book of stage events 
to beat it as a record. Edmund Kean in rhii; very theatre is supposed to 
have said, “The pit rose at me.” But far more than the pit; every 
imaginable section of the house rose at Nelhe Farrcn, a genius in a family 
which had a talent for producing them. 

They say it is a good thing to begin at the beginning. On this occasion 
we have no intention of doing anything of the kind. We shall begin at 
the end, for superb and varied and exciting as the programme was, with 
toys for all tastes,” still the real fun and interest started when the sweet, 
gentle, and electnc-lighted Ellaline Terriss came up a trap as a Fairy Queen 
and began “transforming” the characters in the good old-fashioned way. 
We doubt if the youngsters of to-day know the first meaning of a 
transformation scene. It means that fhe characters employed in the 
opening, the lover, his lass, the comic man, the old man, and so on are 
transformed into harlequin, columbine, pantaloon, and jolly old clown. 
If anyone-cares to read the story of the Italian pantomime — that is to say, 
of the loves of Harlequin and Columbine — they will perceive how logical 
and complete the story and the method are. It did one’s heart good to 
see such a harlequinade as was presented yesterday. When the trans- 
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formation did come it was a revelation. We have had some experience 
in such matters. But not even in tlie days of Rosina Wright was such a 
Columbine seen on any jEnglish stage as Miss Lctty Lind. She -was a 
Whistlerian Columbine, She reversed the old process, and changed from 
white to black. The out-of-date tarlatan skirts were of dainty black 
tulle. The pink silk stockings were black. But, costume apart. Miss Letty 
Lind was as pretty as a picture and danced to perfection, -with grace, 
abandon, and an indefinable cliarm tliat die old Italian school never gave. 
The audience, however tired or weary, would have liked to see that wild 
Whisderian, Dudley Hardy columbine in many more scenes. And, as 
good luck would have it, the new-school columbine had an ideal harlequin 
in Willie Warde. He was grace penonified. Milano and Fred Payne of 
old days would have owned the same. It was really worth all the money 
to sec Lett)' Lind and Willie Warde dance. There is no mistaking art 
and taste. Fred Storey and Edmund Pa)'nc as pantaloon and clown kept 
“the pot a-bilin’,’’ as the street boys used to say, and there is no need to 
ask about the fim of Arthur Roberts as the “faobbic," a character that has 
crept into the harlequinade in exchange for a not very interesting person 
called a "sprite,” who at one time was supposed to be indispensable. The 
days of Grimaldi arc days known to very few now alive. To have seen 
Edmund Kean or Grimaldi is a recollection indeed. But certainly the days 
of Madame Vestris and Ficxmore were rivalled in talent and shill 
yesterday. 

The harlequinade, undertaken by clever people, teemed with good 
things. We shall everrecall the Fleet Streetnewspaper boy of Tom Thome; 
the singing swell of Huntley Wright; the soldier and Susannah of 
Will Bishop and Louie Frccar; the two babes, in a double perambulator, 
of Eva Moore and H. V. Esmond, the crying of the one and the pathos 
of the other quite unequalled; the nurse of Susie Vaughan, and the street 
orator of Seymour Hicks, who started one of the very finest "rallies” 
ever seen on the pantomime stage. Harry NichoHs made up to perfection 
as a weU-known character, here called "Rummun, the Restaurateur”; 
Harry Paulton, as a deaf-and-dumb man; and Edward Righton, a 
"Simple Simon, who met a pieman, going to the frir,” all gave excellent 
assistance. But think of Phylhs Broughton, Katie Seymour, Madge Greet, 
Kitty Loftus, Marie Lloyd, Kate James, Topsey Sinden, and many more, 
all decked out'as Seven Dials’ damsels, and dancing round a piano-organ 
wound by H. de Lange, who looked as if he had stepped straight from 
Saffiron Hill. Imagine Hayden CoSin, who knows his gallery audience, 
and makes them sing to his tune, together with Barton McGuckin and 
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Norman Salmond, standing round a street piano played by Lawrenw 
Kellie. Conceive all the orchestra conductors in London: dear old 
Meyer Lutz with die beat, Ivan Caryll whacking a huge drum, and 
Jimmy Glover tinkling die triangles, all representing a German band, 
diat wakes a London street from its propriety. 

But we must hurry on to die actual reception diat was awaited with 
such feverish anxiety. There had been tableaux and excerpts in cosnme 
from the best of die musical plays in London, all cheered to the 
the Fairy Queen, Ellalinc Terriss, had spoken her last pretty wor^ in 
honour of the heroine of the afternoon; and at last the refractory curtain— 
it was very obstinate for a few minutes — rolled up and disclosed the 
scene of scenes in this eventful liistory. There was a huge dais uphftc 
from the stage, containing the merriest and prettiest faces in all London, 
the men were grouped at die foot of a kind of throne, where, w 
daffodil bouquets showered over her head by white-robed bridesm^ > 
sat “Our Nellie,” in black, shimmering with bugles, and really loomg 
as well as ever. She had as knights-in-attendance, or supporters as they 
arc called in heraldry, Edward Terry and Charles Wyndham. It worn 
take a volume to tell the notable people who surrounded her. Before me 
black-robed heroine, who could not resist the impulse to move wi 
agitation and show the dear boys the “twinkling feet,” was a huge album, 
splendidly bound, a present from the London Stereoscopic Company, 
containing the photographs and autographs of everyone who ha^ 
contributed in any way to this record programme. Mr. Henry Hamilton s 
graceful, well-written, and heartfelt verses, distinguished alike for their 
style and finish, were admirably spoken by Mr. Edward Terry, w o 
showed genuine feeling and had just the tiirob in the voice that was 
telling without being aSected. As an old stage companion he was, o 
course, the very man to undertake the task, and he acquitted hims 
with great distinction. Mr. Charles Wyndham followed, at the inter- 
cession of “Our Nell,” who nearly broke down at a very trying moment, 
but was supported by her clever, manly, and afiectionate son, who 
promises to sustain the glories of the Farren family — the representauve 
of still another generation. No need to mention with what skill an 
firmness 'Charles Wyndham spoke. He is as good an orator as he is ^ 
actor. He made the audience roar with laughter at the suggestion that e 
had no intention of saying much, as he was sure a goOd many of them 
wanted to go to bed, and he tactfully led up to what everyone wanted 
one word or sentence from Nellie Farren. They hungered for just one 
sound of that voice of hers — that peculiar, well-knovra, beloved cockney 
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voice, London in every timbre and fibre — and when it came it gave the 
mighty audience the first great thrill of the day. As she spoke there was a 
silence that was felt,” and when, in the never-to-be-forgotten accents 
of the street Arab, she smiled and said, “Thank ye, sir,” tears rushed up 
unbidden to thousands of eager, loving eyes. It was pathos complete. 
The reaction came with an affectionate kiss firom Edward Terry, her old 
and fcithfiil comrade, and then the over-strained and excited audience 
moved out into the huge Drury Lane crowd, with genial songs, shouts 
of “God Bless our Nellie J” and anthems ringing in their ears. 

Yet what a treat it would be to linger on die innumerable successes 
of this ever-to-be-remembered afternoon ! The first strong one came with 
the famous duet firom The Forty Tliieves, sung by Kate Vaughan, who did 
not look more than twenty, \vith her old companion, E. W. Royce. 
Some of us leant back in our stalls, and as we heard the familiar words: 

Oh! what a wicked young man you are! 

time seemed to have stood still. There was Kate Vaughan, in Turkish 
trousers, with the well-known waving handkerchief which is her talisman, 
and there was “Teddy” Royce, apparendy as well and strong as ever. 
Ellen Terry, as Ophelia, was a girl again, and she played the part with 
a weird sort of poetic madness, that has been intensified by thought and 
eiqperience. But she was as ideal an Ophelia as she was — don’t let us ask 
how many years ago — a Hero in Much Ado About Nothing, at the 
Haymarket, in the days of Walter Montgomery and Louisa Angel. Nor 
has time changed, but added to the power, of Sir Henry Irving, who gave 
the Dream of Fugate Aram just as he did on the Vaudeville stage, when 
he was determined to show that he was something better dian Digby 
Grant and Chevenix, and Robert Redbum, but never dreamed then of 
Alathias, or Hamlet — possibly the best of our time — a performance that 
ought to be repeated for another generation. Lord Lytton s Money, alwaj^ 
a safe card to play, but invariably abused by the “quidnuncs, brought 
out such favourites as Beerbohm Tree, John Hare, Charles Hawtrey, 
Lewis Waller, Lionel Brough, James Fernandez, Arthur Roberts, 
Evelyn Millard, Lottie Venue, and Airs. Tree, but it was Airs. John Wood, 
as Lady Franklin, who taught her compamons how to get her voice and 
magied influence over the footh'ghts at Old Drury. 

The Trial by Jury was a triumph. Lady Bancroft, Ellen Terry, and 
others had seats close to the “associate author, and the jury surpassed 
themselves, instigated by that most excellent of judges, Rudand 
Barrington. Hayden CoflSn, who anticipated the cheering with a Nelhe 
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Farrcn verse in Tommy Atkins, and Marie Tempest, exquisitely dressed 
as the Jewel of Asia, were voted a dchght, and we shall hear very much 
more of J. M. Barrie’s bright little sketch, A Platonic Friendship, written 
for and charmingly acted by Winifred Emery and Cyril Maude. 

But one docs not know where to stop in enumerating all these 
wonderful successes. We should like to hear again the songs of Ben 
Davies, Miss Clara Butt, and Albert Chevalier, who was better than ever 
in The Future Mrs. 'Awhitts. In fact, like the children after the fairy story,^ 
many would have said “Tell it us all over again.” It was a day of days, 
to be marked with a white stone, those who were privileged to be 
present will never forget. There have been memorable benefits in our 
time — those of Charles Mathews, Beiyamin Webster, Buckstone, 
Compton, and many more. But Nellie Farrcn — bless her! — ^heads the 
list this half-ccntur)^ 



MARTIN-HARYEY IN THE ONLY WAY 


And now Marrin-Harvcy starts in management. 

i 6 th February, 1898 

Success, absolute and indisputable, attended die opening of 
Mr. Martin Harvey’s venture last evening. It was a first-night at the 
Lyceum, diough not exaedy a Lyceum first-m'ght, for only Sir Henry 
Irving can invest that great function widi its distinguishing attributes. 
But it was an interesting and attractive occasion neverdicless. A young 
and clever actor dared to make a bold bid in the foremost of our dramatic 
houses, and his brave spirit led liim on to victory. An author of taste and 
judgment lent his aid hy providing material that w’as at once sound, 
honest, and direct. Mr. Freeman Wills did not respond to the summons 
of the audience at the end of the play, and it was explained that modesty 
forbade. Let us hope that this was the true reason, for the tvriter has no 
reason to be ashamed of liis work. He has taken a powerful and engrossing 
novel and planned fi-om it a drama which is clear, distinct, and intelhgible; 
which never loses itself in mysterious byways; which keeps to the high 
road of unembarrassed lucidity and successively passes the milestones of- 
attention, interest, and success. The Only Way will bear compression. If 
there were moments when it flagged last evening the reason was to be 
found in the occasional wordiness of the dialogue, and a tendency on the 
part of the performers to “drag the time.” This should presently disappear, 
and then the latest “drama of the tumbril” will settle down to a period of 
prosperity. Throughout the five acts not a dissentient note was heard, 
and, allosving for die fiiendliness of feeling inseparable from a first-night 
assembly, the enthusiasm exhibited rang out firm and true. We do not 
believe that an English audience will ever withhold its approval from 
sincere and legitimate work. The Only Way is necessarily a sad play, and 
a sad play, hadly acted, is the surest and quickest road to disaster. That 
2 vlr. Martin Harvey succeeded is the more to his credit and to that of his 
faithful helpers. 

As the moth hovers round a naked flame, so is the dramatist fascinated 
by the grim and gruesome story told in the most dread and dire chapter 
of French history. Revolution plays will be with us firom time to time, 
so long as our stage endures. Tlie possibilities are high, the interest keen 
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and human, and the surroundings, built up by a practised hand, cannot 
fail to impart the needed touclics of intensity and horror. Dion Boucicault 
dealt with the subject in an adaptation of Dumas’ Chevalier de la Maison 
Rouge, and it was tliis fact, it is believed, which caused Ben Webster long 
to hesitate over the production of unlucky Watts Phillips s Dead Heart, 
which is now, by tlie way, exactly forty years old. Three members 0 
the original cast remain— John Billington, Toole (the perruquier, Toupet), 
and Mrs. Alfred Mellon. It is an old story how die author learned with 
consternation that this excellent actress was to play Catherine 
In her own particular line he had the highest admiration for her, ut 
this part was quite out of it. Apparendy Miss Woolgar was of the same 
opinion, and only on threat of dismissal by the manager did she underm 'c 
a character wliich stands out as one of her most conspicuous and brilliant 
successes. A few months previously A Tale of Two Cities had begun to 
appear in serial form, and presendy a fierce discussion arose, unkm 
persons asserting that Phillips had stolen his idea from Dickens, ^ 
accusation vigorously and loyally repudiated by Webster in a pu c 
manifesto, wherein he showed that Hie Dead Heart had been VTitten an^ 

. paid for years before A Tale of Two Cities was published. Over Carton s 
vicarious sacrifice much ink was shed. It was pointed out that Carly e, 
and Lord Litton in Zanoni, had a similar incident. But Hie Dead Heart 
lived and made a far greater stir in the dramatic world than Tom ? 

adaptation of Dickens’s novel given by Madame Celeste, when she 
the Lyceum, in i860. Here the late John Rouse played Jerry Cnmcher, 
and we confess that, amidst the strain and stress of the tragic c 
Mr. Freeman Wills presented last evening, we sadly missed the immortal— 
and immoral — odd man at Tellson’s bank. Yet there was one actor at 
hand who could have pictured him to a nicety. We mean Mr. James 
Taylor — a most experienced and versatile comedian and character actor. 
The drawback to such a piece as The Only Way is the sustained gloom o 
the story, and our old fiiend, the hmnorous body-snatcher, must nave 
proved highly acceptable. Jerry is a being outside the broad considerations 
of the French Revolution, but he is certainly not beyond the scheme o 
A Tale of Two Cities. In other directions let us remember that the late 
W. G. Wills and Mr. Kyrle Bellew have given us a Marat in Ninon an 
Charlotte Corday respectively, and that Mr. Joseph Hatton has shown 
Robespierre in When Greek Meets Greek. The old play. The Black Dodor, 
also deals with the Revolution, and will be remembered for the efiect 
of a “multiple” scene, in which fotir difierent actions take place 
simultaneously. 
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Martin-Harvey in "Tlie Only Way” Ss 

Mr. Wills takes tke love of the exiled St Evr&nonde for Lucie Manette, 
tile ruthless vengeance of Ernest Defarge for the murder of his brother 
and the dishonour of his sister, and carries us, by a natural transition, 
from England to France, where the noble Carton makes his heroic exit 
for the sake of the woman he loves. With an excellent eye for contrast, 
the earlier scenes in London stand out in bold relief against the blood- 
stained orgies of die Parisian period. From peace we move on to turmoil, 
and when the author had finished with his opening acts the remaining 
ones were, to a large extent, certain to “play themselves.” Hawes Craven’s 
beautiful picture of Dr. Manette’s garden in Soho carried our thoughts 
back a quarter of a century to the lovely rural scene at the Lyceum where, 
in the play of anodier Wills, Eugene Aram made the expiation of his sin. 
And the stage-management would have reflected no discredit upon 
Sir Henry Irving himself. The revolutionary tribunal, cold and merciless, 
swayed by conflicting waves of passion and indecision, struck upon the 
spectator with a fearsomeness which bore the best testimony to its 
dramatic force. Nor did the unsparing realism of the last grim act fail to 
impress the spectators into absorbed silence. Sidney Carton was no 
theatrical puppet. With his soft, sad face, lighted up by a new resolve 
and a new joy; a bright light in his eye, and a sweet hope in his heart, 
he compelled the tears of the house, and compelled diem as much by 
his own power as by the appealing sentiment of the story. Mr. Harvey 
was careful, throughout the play, never to get out of his depth, and to 
our thinking the great virtue of his playing lay in his steady avoidance 
of any attempt to force a point. The Carton of the early scenes was a 
sufiSciendy emphasised “ne’er-do-wed,” without being a raucous-voiced 
and shouting ruffian, as we have erstwhile seen him represented. He will 
have a better chance after the blue pencil has eliminated the uimecessary 
verbiage in the dialogue, and after Mr. Holbrook Blinn, perhaps fettered 
to some extent by fear of Lyceum "traditions,” has more accmately 
gauged the pitch of the house. A character like De&ge must be “let go.” 
We do not desire any Coghlan exhibition of “reserved force.” Be it 
remembered that Tlic Only Way is melodramatic in its very conception 
and essence, and that it never pays to mumble melodrama. Mr. Blinn 
did well, and was anxious not to overact. Only he and some other of the 
performers should not forget that the man at the back of the gallery is a 
person with rights which are not to be overlooked. 

If there be any doubt on this point, let the players in Tlte Only Way 
take gm’dance ftom that accomplished and ever welcome favourite. 
Miss Marriott. In her we saw one of the "old school”— the best Jeanie 
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Deans known to this generation, and an enterprising Hanilet long before 
Sarah Bernhardt thought of the melancholy Dane. "The Vengeance 
gave her small opportunity, but she made the very most of it, and her 
musical notes were as true and penetrating as ever. A quite unexpected 
success was achieved by Miss dc Silva in the part of Mimi — ^pretty, 
pathetic, and delightfully namral — ^while the veteran, Sam Johnson, lent 
breadth and significance to pompous Air. Stryver. Mr, Taylor was not 
altogether too well placed as Lorry, but Mr, Tyars, in his common and 
congenial character of president of a court, was perfectly at home. Of 
Air. Herbert Sleath it may fairly be said that he shows signs of improving 
in his work, and his Charles Damay was fairly good. Air. Fred Everill 
plays Dr.'Manctte with discretion, and Aliss Grace Warner, though 
scarcely realising our ideas of Lucie, gave signs of careful training received 
from a dever and painstaking father. Most of the other people arc simple 
sketches on the canvas, though valuable in the general scheme, and when 
The Only Way is rid of redimdandes which vrill permit the dropping of 
the curtain at an earlier hour than twenty-five minutes to twelve, 
Londoners will go to see the latest version of A Tale of Two Cities. For it 
shows us that we have devoted young men sprmging up in our midst, 
and next to the repeated conquests of ripe experience nothing is more 
gratifying than the fragrant promise of youth. 



LYDIA THOMPSON’S BENEFIT 


Daily Telegraph, xst May, 1899 
Remembering that Lydia Thompson "was not in touch ivith die present 
generation of playgoers, diat she had practically retired from the footlights 
many years ago, and that to the very young she was known by reputation 
only, the success of yesterday’s performance was in every way as great 
as could have been wished. The Nelh'e Farren benefit will remain supreme 
and 3ionc from the point of view of finandal profit. Many circumstances 
favoured that result. “Our Nelh'e” was stricken by illness when in the 
prime of her powers, and there were enthusiastic thousands into whose 
favour she had sung and danced her way. Lydia Thompson came back 
to us as an echo of the past, from the “all ah've” days of burlcsgue, which, 
with deference to Mr, Gilbert, will, it is to be hoped, presently return 
again. Memories of The Forty Thieves and Blue Beard were strong 
yesterday, and more than one "old stager,” of the practical order, came 
on in the reception scene to hear Lydia say “Good-bye.” Mr. John 
Hollingshead, a hving cyclopaedia of information about actors and 
actresses, pointed out a lady whom he described as the grandmother 
of burlesque, and there were others — ^notably. Lady Bancroft and Miss 
Kate Terry — ^who had not disdained extravanganra in earlier years. 
But the audience was no less human than other audiences ever were and 
ever will be, and the success of the Lydia Thompson farewell was, of 
course, due to the enormous programme put forward, and the “gigantic 
concatenation of talent” advertised for the occasion. A trifle tired, but still 
enthusiastic, the patient pittites — and their brethren above — ^saw the stalls 
slowly fill in the coune of an afternoon which was surely overcharged 
with entertainment Fortunately several of the items were left out but 
as the "bill” played for five hours and a half, nobody was in the least 
disposed to grumble. The revolutionary strains of the overture to 
Robespierre denoted the commencement of the proceedings, and the only 
drawback to enjoyment was the matinee hat — an abominable nuisance, 
which some day or other will lead to an unpleasant scene. It was noted 
with sadness yesterday that actresses are among the worst oflenders. A 
pleasant, condensed “melodrama” — ^no relation to an old friend The 
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Rosebud of Stm^ing Nettle Par/H— introduced the younger Mr. George 
Grossmith, Mr. Huntley Wright, and litdc Mr. Edmund Payne, and to 
tliis succeeded individual “turns” by Mr. Walter Passmore, Miss lo ct 
Cameron — ^who had a warm greeting and was in capital voice 
Waller (stiU faitlifhl to Kipling), and tlie Sisters Rorkc, with a duologue 
from Tom Cobb. Anotlicr specimen of the same sort, played by Mr. Cosmo 
Stuart and Miss Marie Tempest, served as an agreeable vehicle for allov^g 
tlic lady to sing a selection from Carmen and other tit-bits. Mr. Fred err) 
recited an effective piece about an execution — more grim and rea m its 
meaning tlian My Lord Tom Noddy, Mr. Courocc Pounds gave ^ ^ 
song; Miss Esther Palliser die “Jewel” scena from Faust; an y 
Bancroft delivered a humorous skit on people who go drinking 
at fashionable spas. The First Night, though a trifle long in such an extended 
programme, was humorously played by Mr. Tree, assisted by Mr. osge 
Grossmidi (with many facetious “gags”), funny litdc Mr. son, 
Mr. Hamilton ICnight, and others. The performance of Miss ^ 
Terriss was very ssveet and pretty, and it is interesting to remem er a 
an old co mr ade of Lydia Thompson — ^Pauline Markham, to wt ma c 
her first metropolitan appearance when she performed this character a 
die departed Queen’s Theatre in 1867. - , 

Mrs. Kendal recited a talc about a soldier laddie who had won 
Victoria Cross, and showed motherly pride over what the newspapefi 
had said about the gallant exploit; and then came Miss Edna May an 
Mr. Lawton, from The Belle of New York, with a sentimental 
two whistling numbers respectively. The Americans were hea y 
received, and great merriment was anon provoked by the cunous appear 
ance of Mr. Charles Hawtrey as Cool in the third act o£ London Asnirance. 
Here Mr. Cyril Maude made a distinct hit as Sir Harcourt Courdy, an^ 
Mr. Weedon Grossmidi showed to advantage as Lady Gay 
husband. Mr. Charles Wyndham, Mr. Fernandez, Mr. Waring, 

Mary Moore, and Ivlrs. Langtry were the other principals; hut 
detached acts are never very entertaining. A monologue by Mr. xlany 
Paulton, less happy than some he has delivered aforetime, and a reataoon 
by Mrs. Tree, preceded a dance by Miss Florence Levey, and thm 
a wait while the stage was prepared for what proved to be the mos 


diverting item of the aftemoom ' - , 

Upon the official announcement stood the names of Mr. Robb Harwoo 
and Mr. Farren Soutar as joint authors. Neither of these gendemen wo 
probably be disposed to regard Justice Nell with an excess of paterna 
pride, for, to tell the truth, the object of the trifle was entire y 
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mainbitious, and possibly tlie absence of strict vigilance at rehearsal made 
it necessary that the voice of the prompter should be heard in the land— 
and, occasionally, heard all over the house. Justice Nell wss, in fact, a 
convenient medium for bringing on in a mass a huge congregation of 
the prettiest and cleverest actresses in London. To quote the apt 
description of Beau Farintosh, the stage was, for the nonce, converted 
into a “huge parterre of beautiful flowers.” The cause cilhbre arose from 
an alleged assault, committed upon a bonnie fishwife, by a hulking 
and gigantic ruffian of a husband. This brute had used his Samson strength, 
according to the evidence tendered in his behalf, only after receiving 
severe provocation from a hard-boiled brick and an able-bodied coke- 
hammer, wielded by his timid and cowering spouse. When this shrinking 
and quiet creature turned out to be Miss Gladys Homfrey the house 
roared, but its laughter was nothing compared with that which burst 
forth when the wife-beating Anak was brought into court, safely secured 
with clanking chains. The precaution was a wise one, for the aggressive 
specimen of robust and tyrannical manhood was none other ffian Ivlr. 
Daniel Leno. The desperado wore a hat which brought tears into the 
eyes of all beholders, and voraciously consumed a basketful of pro- 
visions — with the contents of a porter bottle in attendance— introduced 
into the court-house by a fond and tender mother, whom everybody 
recognised as Miss M. A. Victor. 

Great confusion was created at intervals by the prisoner in the dock 
falhng out of it, and falling through it, but when he positively declared 
that he “did not know Mrs. Kelly,” the gallery rose in its wrath and 
howled for his blood. “What, not know Mrs. Kelly?” asked “Justice 
Nell,” whereupon Mr. Leno shed his last shred of truthfulness and swore - 
that he had never heard the lady’s name. To the “gagging” and “wheezes” 
of the inimitable Leno — ^who came out for die afternoon a combined 
Wyndham and Eiawtrey in respect of veracity — the sketch was mainly 
indebted for its success. The people on the stage were kept in a state of 
merriment by the humours of the irrepressible Dam’el — a Daniel who 
had come to judgment indeed, for after the President had interfered, and 
permitted him to depart without a stain on his character, the frail and 
fragile wife seized the monster by the collar and dragged him off amidst 
cTiriekc of laughter. Pit and gallery were deHghted at this outcome of the 
trial. They felt that if Mr. Dan Leno had the audacity to avow ignorance 
of Mrs. Kelly, no fate could be too bad for him. But the laughter caused 
by die truly funny comedian had its counterpart of pure and genuine 
feeling in the overwhelming reception given to Nellie Farren. The sound 
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of the familiar voicc was music to the ears of the house, and, after the 
curtain had fallen, and she walked before the audience, quite spng y 
and lively, the applause was tremendous. Not satisfied with a sing e re . 

the “boys” insisted upon having “Justice NcU” out once more, an t e 
Lydia Thompson matinee, if it did nothing else, served to encourage t e 
hope that before long the famous Gaiety star may be again at 
amusing a public who hold her in high favour. Miss Compton an 
Fanny Brough figured prominently in the sketch; a special welcotne 
accorded Meyer Lutz; and the authors were summoned m 
orthodox feshion. As a novel departure firom the orthodox on, 


nobody groaned at them. 

Five o’clock had struck when the strains of The Weddii^ ox ^ 
were heard in the orchestra, as a prelude to the performance of a porno 
of Mr. Gilbert’s whimsied conceit. The audience, tired vd £ 

acting and the oppressive atmosphere, rather failed to get the g ° 
the selection, but they were cordial in their applause of the pnnci^ > 
among whom were Mr. Lionel Brough, Mr. Rutland BarringtOT> 
Anni e Hughes, JMiss Lottie Venne, and Mr. Paul Arthur. Mr. w 
Terry and Mr. Willie Edouin received emphatic compliments, md tn 
guests — Lord Quex (Mr. John Hare), Lord Markham ^ 

Mr. Sydney Carton (Mr. Martin Harvey), Mr. Grundy, (by _ ' 

La Tosca (Mrs. Bernard Beere), Colonel Woodd (Mr. Edgar nice;. 
Professor Jogram (Mr. J. H. Bames), Colonel Sapt (Mr. W. H. 

Lady Poor-Jo (Miss Jennie Lee), and Blanche de Nevers (Miss Kate 
— ^were gratefully recognised. Lydia Thompson, on coming ^ 
Marchioness of Market Harborough, was honoured with several roun 
of applause. It was noticed that the quality of Miss Thompson s voice 
still sweet and musical, and, although she has been on the stage smee i 
she is a young woman in manner and bearing. The two scenes rro 
Wedding March might judiciously have undergone some compression. 
But good humour continued till the end. Six o’clock was drawing on 
apace, and the particular feature of the day’s proceedings was yet to come. 
Experience has shown that “receptions” are popular on these interestmg 
occasions, and when the curtain drew up for the last time it reveme 
crowded stage, whose occupants were “roped in” with festoons. ^ o 
devices stood ranged about in profusion, and the cheers rang out m 
volume as the Lyceum chief was seen leading the “lioness” of the afternoon 
down the centre. „ , . 

Advancing to the front of the stage. Sir Henry Irving said: ^ 
is not an occasion on which any words of mine can emphasise the hcartmess 
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of the manifestation made to-day, but I should like to say to Miss 

Thompson, my old fiiend Lydia Thompson— my friend and comrade 

what a very great pleasure it is to us all, and especi^y to her old comrades, 
to take part in this demonstration of goodwill and regard. My fnV nd 
Brough says, ‘Hear, hear,’ and I sec upon his face a reminiscent smile, 
for he and I very well remember the time, before either of us had the 
honour of appearing before a Metropolitan audience, when we supported 
Lydia Thompson in one of those rollicking and tremendously successful 
burlesques of Bumand, who wrote so many famous ones, as you all know. 

. I cannpt assert that I exaedy rollicked upon that occasion, but I know too 
well tliat my friend Brough did. I know that to my cost, I am sorry to 
say. But we both remember that the life and soul of that burlesque was 
Lydia Thompson, who has given to the world a wealth of gaiety, art, 
and accomplishment. We all rgoice to-day that she is reaping the reward 
of her work in the past, a very rich reward, not only in the treasurer’s 
sense, but also in the troops of friends by whom she is surrounded, and 
who entertain for her feelings of afiection and deep regard.” 

The French paid this country the extraordinary compliment of 

holding a matinde in honour of the English actress. 

Paris Correspondent 

While the streets were densely filled this afternoon widi shouting crowds 
manifesting their sympathy with Marchand, a select assemblage gathered 
together in the Thdatre de la Porte Saint-Martin to make a demonstration 
in favour of English art, almost every theatre in Paris sent a contingent 
in order to affirm the solidarity of the histrionic profession, and the Lydia 
Thompson matinee proved for the thousandth time the anxiety of actors 
and actresses to co-operate in every good work. Truth compels me to say 
at once that the theatre was by no means full. Nor could it well be 
otherwise. There was, as I have said, the counter-attraction of Marchand 
in the street; while the weather was warm enough, for the first time this 
year, to tempt all but the most enthusiastic theatre-goers to seek the 
refreshing coolness of the racecourse in the Bois dc Boulogne. The 
programme was simply magnificent, but, as it comprised no novelty of 
any kind, it was better adapted to country cousins than to those -who 
live in Paris. Now, there is no suburban population here as there is 
around London to patronise theatrical entertainments, and this is not the 
season for provincials to visit the metropolis. However, the long pro- 
gramme had best speak for itself. 
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The proceedings began, with the first act of La Marraine, which has just 
been revived at the Gynanase, and in which M. Hi^uenet presented his 
amusing caricature of the philanthropist who fails a victim to the seduction 
of the syren he sought to convert. Then came the last act of Othello, 
with the Mounet brothers as the Moor and lago, and with Mile. Lara 
as an ideal Desdemona. After a long interval the audience listened to 
M. Bartet, of the Opera, and to M. Coquelin cadet, who won boisterous 
applause for his humorous delivery of two of his most amusing 
monologues. The audience would willingly have heard him again an 
again, but it was time for Madame Sarah Bernhardt to appear in the 
becoming costumeof the Prince of Denmark. She chose the scene between 
Btonlet and his mother, and she threw herself into the full force of her 
part as vigorously as though she had been warmed up to it by ^ c 
preceding acts. The great actress has the immense advantage of 
the youngest-looking Hamlet that has ever been seen on the stage. o 
are so used to see veteran tragedians in the role that we are apt to lose 
sight of the juvenility of the accomplished Prince, who was the mo 
of fashion and the glass of form, of the “Yoimg Hamlet,” who wdcomes 
his college pals with juvenile ardour, and who finds in Ophelia s brother 
a foeman worthy of his steeL, Madame Sarah Bernhardt makes no^ o 
the points to which tradition has accustomed us, but her Hamlet is 
first to last intensely mteresting, by reason of the eamesmess with 
she marks her firequently original reading of the part. After she a 
several times returned to the stage to bow her acknowledgments of c 
applause showered upon her, there was a terribly long wait, which 
too much for the patience of even a French audience, but finally c 
curtain rose on the second act of M. Maurice Donnay’s bold version o 
Lysistrata. The heroine is a character singularly well adapted to show 
Madame Rgane’s talents to the fullest advantage, and the clever 
comedienne revelled in all the audacious sous entendus of the witty 
dialogue. Lysistrata is by no means a play pour les jeunes Jilles dont on coupe 
le pain en tartiues, but it is very cleverly written, and it was excellently 
acted by the troupe of the Vaudeville. The programme comprised more 
singing by artists of the Opera and Opera-Comique, but the prodigim^ 
matinee was finally brought to a close by the second act of M. Rostand s 
Cyrano de Bergerac, with M. Coquelin, of course, in the personage of the 
long-nosed hero, a part which he has made his own. The receipts from 
the performance were between fifteen and twenty thousand francs. 



A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 


Pall Mall Gazette, xith January, 1900 

Mr. Tree’s most recent achievement is in every sense notable; he has 
not only given us tlic finest production of Shakespeare’s comedy, but in 
it he plays Bottom as certainly it has not been played by any actor since 
Phelps. For a manager, a great production, wth all its enormous labour 
and profuse expenditure, is, if it be successfid, in itself sufficient cause for 
triumph; but when the manager is actor too, and finds himself predsely 
fitted witli the part best fitted to display his talent, the result is as legitimate 
an occasion of pride as when tlie general has to fight in person, and, like 
Napoleon at Lodi, himself carries the colours across the bridge. It is 
not often, we believe, the actor-manager at any theatre is seen at his 
best; meaning by that, in the part best suited to liim. There is something 
in human nature, more particularly theatrical human nature, which 
constantly drives it out of die appointed course; Liston wants to play 
Hamlet, and no one can persuade Sothem he is not a romandc lover. 
Now Mr. Tree is a character-actor, and, 'probably, die best on the stage; 
character as dependent on observation, and not on passion or emotion, 
is the medium best fitted for the display of his talent. In Bottom the 
Weaver he gets precisely the chance desired; how he avails himself of it, 
with what ridincss, and yet delicacy, of humour, will be seen for many 
nights to come — ^would be willingly seen by us again and again. 

Yet Mr, Tree, who has cast himself so perfeedy, has in Miss Louie 
Frcear as Puck made a grievous mistake. Miss Freear’s notion of Puck 
is to make of him a sort of male Marchioness; it is, in fact, simply a 
domestic sers^ant, whose head has been turned by reading dream-books, 
indulging in a scries of entrechats, from kitchen to scullery. It is not even 
droll, it is merely common, and has no more to do with Shakespeare 
than would Mr. Dan Leno as Oberon. The clumsiness of it is, unfor- 
tunately, all the more apparent side by side with the grace and charm 
of Miss Julia Neilson’s King of the Fairies. Her Oberon is truly regal 
while die mere fact of her being a woman Just differentiates it from 
humanity. For her singing no praise can be too high; there is a rich thrill 
in her tones that suggests some gorgeous Eastern bird. We have never 
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heard the bulbul, but if the bulbul could be taught to chant ”! know a 
bank.” and that the bank of the Tigris, wc should imagine it vety 
Miss Neilson. As Titania, Mrs. Tree plays prettily, but is / 

It is a fkiry &om South Kensington, whose revels are limited to 
Gate, and whose rings are to be found in Kensington Gardens Mrs Tree 
gives one the notion that Titania has smart fnends somewhere, md 
only out in the wood because it happens for the time to be a soaety 
Nor need even a &iry wear quite so fixed a si^e; and its c cy 
makes one suspect the Fairy Queen’s true aimability. of 

But in the general cast there are few blemishes. Of the q 
lovers, always, to us, tedious, and surely capable of so“0 ‘^ompr 
Miss Dorothea Baird’s Helena is by far the most successful, 
will probably never make an actress, in the stereotype sense 
word, but she is always seen with pleasure; just as there ^e som g 
the cognoscenti tell us cannot smg, yet who are always premrab 
more highly cultured in the art. Miss Baird has a charm which is _^ppi«t 
in uncultivation; in Helena she manages to convey m 
imderstands better her running after Demetrius (very in ^ 
played by Mr. Gerald Lawrence) where other more #ted 
would very likely fail. Miss Sarah Brooke s Henma wo e 
it very probably is — if one could do her the justice to ge 
out of one’s head. But Miss Brooke so strongly recalls one 
maids firom school, diat for our part, at any rate, we it imp ^ 
For Mr. Lewis Waller we can only say he was, u^or^tely, so 
as to be well-nigh inaudible; later, no doubt, he will play ® P 
„ h= pky, met other,. A, Tieseo,, Mr. William 
admirable; we cannot tell why, but we can altroys bear . 
whereas with most other actors wc have to listem We imagin 
reason to be that Mr. MoUison is one of the few actors on ^ ^ rptjg 
have really learnt to speak; the others, for the most p^ti only • 
“rude mechanicals” were ■without exception delightful; the i 
Mr. Louis Calvert, the Starveling of Mr. Fisher White could no 
improved upon; nor were the Snout of Mr. Percival Stevens, e 
of Mr. Franklin McLeay, the Snug of Mr. E. M. Robson omen^e 
excellent. One "wishes to see them again at the end of the pky* ^ 
indeed, that the curtain should not fall on the fairies r 

Theseus’ palace after the revek, but on the cheerful yet subdue no 
the Pyramus and Thisbe company, fi n d in g their way out throug 
deserted great hall, after having been properly entertained at supper 
the Royal servants’ kitchen. After all, the true life of the comedy es n 
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so mucli in Oberon and Titania, Theseus and Hippolyta, or in the young 
lovers, as in tlic delirious liumoun of the "mechanicals,” faithfully 
sketched — ^who can doubt it? — from some old Warwickshire friends of 
die immortal author. In any event, the curtain falls on one of the most 
delightful Shakespearean productions of our time. 



ENTER. HENRY AINLEY 
Young Henry Ainlcy in Paolo and Francesca. 

Westminster Gazette, 6th March, 1902 
Few productions arc so interesting to the aide ^ diat 0 Pao 0 an 
Francesca. For quite a long time die play lias been ^ 

and he has liad an opportunity of forming his own opinion “ 
reading that of others as to its acting quahdes; md die opmion 
critics of weight has been diat it is superbly smted to t e s g , ’ 

indeed, such observations as “It is a noble poem, large y or 1 ^ 

that it is noble drama as well” mean no more d^ ^ j 

to read and iwthout reference to its acting qualiucs. There is 
enter into a discussion as to whether a work unsuited or e sm ’ 
but moderately suited to, actual presentation on the stage ^ ^^nces 
“noble drama," because it is conceivable that under oAcr circu 
than the available it might be rendered cfFcctivcly, or ecause 1 
considered as drama entirely without relation to its q ty as a s 
Last night, then, the critic had the opportunity of verifying . 

of many who have alleged that diis really lovely pocin is pr-iijpj 

the normal sense of the word. The production gives ^ ..UpieJ 

all that he can reasonably desire; in some respects I think it is o ui^ 
beauty so far as our stage is concerned. The dresses, d«igne y • 
Percy Macquoid, appear to me, both in line and co our, ^ f. . j 1 
beautiful, considered as a mass, that I have ever seen, and in^y | 

costumes appeal irresistibly to the eye by perfect blendmg o ^ 
tones. Whether this is true to history or not is another . 

though it is hardly the subject of this column, the question w e , 
pictures and fabrics the lovely colours that we see in ine sey _ 
are not due to the influence of time rather than individual choice is ^ 
without interest. The ripping of a few direads of a doubled P. 
of exquisite antique brocade or velvet sometimes causes ^ ' 

and induces one to wonder whether, in the olden times, what we no 
think delightful harmonies were not wild debauches of crude co o 
Moreover, Mr. Telbin has painted some beautiful — and, fortunat , 
unobtrusively beautiful — scenery; Consequently there were often 
that were quite fascinating. Mr. Percy Pitt has written incidental mus 
ricb in striking phrases, and his overture and entr actes, so far as one can 
judge, are valuable pieces of music, rich in colour and strong in execution. 
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He has WTscly made no attempt at what may he called local colour 

or, more accurately, colour in relation to period— for the object of the 
music is to produce an effect upon the feelings of the audience and not a 
suggestion of the music of the times, and his work, perhaps almost ultra- 
modern in style, is the best calculated to affect those of the audience who 
appredate music at all. At the same time, I must hint that these remarks 
do not apply to a ballad sung in the piece, which certainly should have 
been set to some hght and more or less obvious air in the old style and 
not composed as if it were a passage in modem opera. 

So Mr. Pliillips’s appc.il to eye and ear was as amply fulfilled as any 
reasonably reasonable poet could wish, and die acting, taking it all round, 
leaves liim nothing of whidi to complain, diough in some individual 
instances he has ground for grumbling. What, then, is the result of such a 
production with this really beautiful poem? Disappointment. The play 
is not really fit for the modem stage. One need not set up “Four bare 
boards and a passion.” I quote, no doubt incorreedy, from memory, 
but one cannot help asking, since with such a production the play had so 
litde effect, what would have been its fate if it had been presented as 
plaj's were tsventy years ago? Paoh and Francesca doubdess is a dramatic 
poem, certainly it is not a poetic drama. A play is none the more dramatic 
for being in beautiful vcnc. Vene is an embellishment, not an essential, 
and the noblest poetry in the world will not make a play cfiective for 
the stage. Widiout going into the questions raised by Lamb s famous 
essay, ■without pressing too strongly my private opinion that so far as 
existing London audiences are concerned verse is a handicap, not a help, 

I would insist upon the proposition that the piece, unless it would be 
efiective drama if written in decent prose, "will not be effective drama 
because ■written in beautiful poetry. What the people say in blank verse — 
and some of them say it in such a fcshion that it docs not soimd like blank 
verse — could be said ■with a htde mitigation of imagery in prose; and if 
it were said in prose would Paolo and Francesca be an effective stage play ? 

For ''effective," however disagreeable a term, is really a test word. 
Every specimen of art must be judged according to the appropriate 
method of its manifestation, md die play taken consequently in relation 
to its power of moving the people who see it and not the people who 
read it or have read it — though, indeed, the last may be taken into account 
in cases, rare cases, where rhythm is properly insisted upon. Now, 
although some indi^vidual passages and scenes were mo^ving, die piece 
itself did not move in either of two senses of the term; that is to say, 
of halving dramatic progress or of seizing the emotions of the spectator 
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and nraduaUy intensifying them. Indeed, the most strildng and poignant 
scenes were in the first act, which led many people, 
expect a great success. The note of doom was powcrfiilly 
Elizabeth Robins in her description of the child-hunger of the ba^c 
widow has caused tcan. We had seen the strong suggestion of the latent 
jealousy of the elderly man who. for political reasons, had mameu a 
beautiful girl and suddenly found the political reasons niculous bccam 
of an invasion of passion, and we had seen the two hapless overs, ^o 
in thought, gudty in heart, spurrefi on by cruel to one 
to crime. And although blind Angela was not effective b^usc tiie pm 
was poorly played, the w'holc impression of the act was mtcresting 

After this, however, there was no real growth. after 
and one almost wondered where the music was. Th^ A im- 

husband had jealousy scenes, the lovers met again, me tis an 
reasonably killed them, and there w^ an end of it, vn out, o ^ 
much more than a beginning of drama. One does not as or ^ 
effects; indeed, one would be well content with nothing more ^ 
than what was given, if it were less monotonous, less unstrange, 
instance, in Pellias et Melisattde, really a version of the same . 
could have been thrilled without the scenes most poignant m acuo , 
because of the curiosity of the atmosphere. There is no r Strang 
in 2vlr. Phillips’s play; there is no curious insight into character, no w 
delineation of the normal, and no hint of the imusual, m et, o 
strangeness without which there is no excellent brauty, 
which Bacon wrote, there is really not hing . The piece moves 
obvious scene to obvious scene, leaviiig the spectator without o 
hesitation, or expectancy; without, indeed, really intcrestmg 
fate of the shadowy, rarely seen, lovers, who have very little toge 
One may, in truth, apply to them a criticism that applies to p > 
namely, that those technically called leading characters arc too rar y 
contact. One sees some battling by Paolo against the 
Francesca, and none by her against his; but until the scene in the , 
where they kiss there is litde between them. In fact, there is a 
more ofMalatcsta andLucrezia than of the lovers of Rimim, 
is rather too finely drawn for the stage. Pres umin g, perhaps ras y, 
her first motive is a jealousy founded upon hopeless passion ^ 

unlovely Giovanni, one rhust say that too litde is done by me au o 
to render this obvious and convindng. Miss Elizabeth Robins 
she could to develop it, and possibly a Utde more than she ought, an 
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am inclined to think that some of the reproach of melodramatic acting 
against her is due to her efforts to render dear the obscure. Certainly 
much in her performance was beautiful and touching; certainly, too. 
some was violent and restless; and yet one must recognise the fkct that 
in every scene she was plunged, suddenly as it were, into the particular 
emotion exhibited by her. Moreover, speaking from the stage point of 
view, it may be said confidently that her expressions of afiection in the 
last act for Francesca are phrased so as to seem a little ridiculous in actual 
utterance and are really unactable. This scene, indeed, dearly was difficult 
for Miss Millard, who up to then had played the part of Francesca beauti- 
fully, showing more than the others a sense of the music of the verse 
and acting with delightful repose. I could wish it had been possible for 
her, in and after this scene, not to have modified her method, but the 
modification was due to the method of the others. For Mr. Ainley, the 
Paolo — who, setting aside his unwillingness or inability to speak vene 
as verse, has acted very agreeably — became needlessly energetic. There 
is nothing in the last scene which need be dedaimed by him as if he were 
addressing a mob, and if he would recoDect that he is supposed to be 
speaking to Francesca and not shouting to an audience he would render 
it more dignified and beautiful. It is only fair to add that Mr. Ainley 
has a superb stage presence and valuable voice, and that when he has 
recognised the fact that Mr. Phillips did not write prose his work should 
be admirable; his gestures and movements are excellent. I hesitate to 
speak of the Giovanni of Mr. George Alexander. Those who know 
to some extent the prodigious burden cast on a manager by such a 
production are amazed by the fact that he can act at all, and do not 
expect that he will do justice to himself. Now Mr. Alexanders Giovanni 
has many good points: one sees a strong concept of character, one notices 
an anxiety to avoid extravaganza, but sees an imevenness of style and 
want of definition which "^soon will come. His Giovanni is powerful 
and interesting, but certainly less in merit than it will be in a few days. 
Mr. Swete pleased the house by an efiective litde piece of acting, and 
Miss Margaret Halstan played cleverly as die drug-seller’s daughter. 

It remains to be said that Paolo and Francesca, if not the drama that we 
had hoped, though not expected, is an interesting, valuable production, 
and a noteworthy contribution on the part of Mr. Alexander to dramatic 
art. It is less moving than one had desired, yet it is so entirely lovely as a 
production and so unusually beaudfiil in its poetry that one may very 
well be thankful to have the opportunity of seeing it at the St James’s 
Theatre. 



tree, Mrs. KENDAL, ELLEN TERRY 

The grand revival of The Merry Wives of Windsor %vith Tree, 
Mrs. Kendal and Ellen Terry. 

loth June, 1902 

Falstaff died of love. The epilogue to Henry IV, Part 2, shows that 
Shakespeare intended him to play an active and in^ortant P^tt 
Hairy V. But Elizabeth wanted to sec Falstaff in love. This is, ot course, 
only a tradition, but it is a tradition that accounts for much that is 
otherwise inexplicable. The Merry Wives is the only play the story ot 
which is of Shakespeare’s making. It is considerably the shorter ot a 
his plays, and is, therefore, presumably the one that picked ^ eas 
The scene is laid at Windsor, a town with which Elizabeth had more t 
do than Shakespeare. And surely nothing less than a Roy 
can have induced Shakespeare to debilitate his greatest comic crea 
and die one in whom he took most joy. For Falstaff to be re y m 
was impossible, and Shakespeare’s endeavour to mwt EHzabe s wis 
in form, if not in spirit, residted in a Falstaff so limited md ^ 

he could not breathe the air of Henry V, and had nothing le t m u 
to die. Yet even this calamity had its bright side. As if to compensa c 
us for the loss of the true Faktaff we get a glimpse of the middle class 
such as Shakespeare gives us nowhere else, though it is common enoug 

inBenJonson. r 

The play is a fixee, and Mr. Tree treats it as such. In the course o 

final reception, such as even, in his most sanguine moments, he ^ Y 
have looked for, he made a short speech of thanks to the two disdnguis e 

strangers who had joined in the “revel.” And revel was just e wor 

We may like his half-timbered hous^ and hollihocks, his inn wi 1 ^ 
score publicly exposed, his oaken and old-world interiors, and so ^ 
and old-world glades better than we like some of the unau , 
cuddlings and cudgellings, the kicks and kisses that take p ace ayni 
them. The piece written in a holiday, if enforced, hurnour is arte m 
holiday, almost a Bank-holiday, hmnour. The five acts are re 
three. This not unskilfully. Dr. Caius, Sir Hugh Evans, and the less 
essential characters being -the chief sufierers. The chief characters are 
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Tree, Mrs. Kendal, Ellen Terry joj 

given entrances that Shakespeare never thought of, Anne Page— sweet, 
silent, and evasive, peer of Walton’s Maudlin and Carroll’s elder sister 
to Alice— passes without a word into her flow'cr-girt home. Mistress 
Page and Mistress Ford gossip inaudibly together across tlie stage when 
Shakespeare still kept them in reserve. But what of it? There is a gale of 
recognition as Mn. Tree pushes her way home between tlie hollihocks, 
and a hurricane as Mrs. Kendal and Miss EUen Terry, silently confabu- 
lating, remm from their walk. FalstafiF swings in on a horse. What of 
diat? He has, as we know, three horses, and the host of the Garter looks 
to come by tlicm. All which, of course, is simply a cadging for so many 
receptions. But where is the curmudgeon who, in an easy-going play 
like this, will object to it? Here and tliere was some “mafBcking” wHch 
in any otlier play of Shakespeare would be reprehensible. But why should 
not “the Merry Wives” be as merry as they can? There were, of course, 
exaggerations. Slender is not a man of parts. But die ultra-silly idiot, very 
cleverly indicated by Mr. Quartermaine, was a creature that Master Page 
would have sent about his business widiout a second thought. So, too, 
"mine host,” most genially impersonated by Mr. Lionel Brough, would 
never have advanced the drunken Bardolph of Mr. Allen Thomas to the 
post of tapster. The whole thing was exaggerated. Mr. Tree’s FalstalF 
is not new. Years ago two of our dramatic critics vindicated the dignity 
of their profession by controverting whether the tragedy of a big belly 
lay in its mobility or its immobility. Neither, as far as we remember, 
condescended to inquire whedier a portentous stomach did in fact wobble 
or not. Mr. Tree makes a fine FaktafF. His make-up is perfection. He is 
hardly the man of breeding that the other plays require, but unctuous 
and raucous, chuckling and cuddling, %vith here a subjective gurgle of 
satisfaction and there an objective kick of disgust, he is the very man 
for the part. Yet, although he realised die physical enormity of the 
part, he hardly brings out die corresponding weight. He alights from the 
hone on which he enters with too much alacrity; he seats himself on 
benches that should give way without so much as a groan of timber, 
and he seems a balloon likely to soar where he should be a dead weight 
likely to touch bottom. But his is a fine performance. Mrs. Tree was a 
good Anne Page, though the enlargement of the part in die forest revels 
rather strained Shakespeare. Master Ford was admirably impenonated 
by Mr. Oscar Asche; he did his work intelligendy, as became a Bensonian. 

Mr. Courtice Pounds was fairly good as Sir Hugh Evans, and Mr. Henry 
Kemble excellent as Dr. Caius. The actor made his character a real 
foreigner— a man that was not quite on terms widi what was going on 
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around him. Wliat of Mistress Ford and Mistress Page ? Well, neither 
quite condescended to the proper class. Mrs. Kendal was in her own way 
quietly excellent as Mrs. Ford. As Mrs. Page, Miss Ellen Terry was 
wonderful. She was nervous, and far from sure of her words. But when 
they failed her she gave their substance, and, which is not always the way 
with actors, her paraphrases showed that she grasped the meaning of her 
part. She was a delight, and anybody who wants to recapture the EUen 
Terry of many years ago wiE do well to visit Her Myesty’s. He will 
see more of the Ellen Terry that we all adore in Mistress Page than in 
any character that she has undertaken this last ten years. Neither she 
nor Mrs. Kendal quite accepts Shakespeare’s level, but, taking the Merry 
Wives for something rather better than they were, both artists are 
delightful, and the opportunity of seeing them should not be missed by 
any genuine lover of the playhouse. But I^iiss Terry’s playing was a joy, 
perhaps the greatest of the many joys that Mr. Tree has provided. He 
has done well, and has put his theatre ahead of any other for the 
Coronation season. 



JEANNE GRANEER IN LES DEUX ECOLES AND LA VEINE 


July, 1902 

The welcome reappearance at the Garrick of Mile. Jeanne Granier takes 
place in the comedies of M. Alfred Capus, of tlie best of which she is the 
original and ideal exponent. On this occasion the order of production 
last year observed is altered, Lcs Deux Ecoks taking precedence of La 
Vcitw. Whidi is die sprightlier and livelier work remains in doubt. 
As both are to be given during Mile. Granier's short visit, further oppor- 
tunities of forming a judgment on what is, after all, not a very important 
question will be furnished. Upon its reproduction Les Deux Ecoks 
vindicates its right to a foremost place among modem comedies. It may 
weif owe sometfuhg in the way of suggestion to the Divorpns of 
MM. Sardou and de Najde, the idea of a couple pardy or wholly divorced 
effecting a reconciliation in a restaurant being common to the two. 
No such obligation on the part of the younger dramatist as involves a 
charge of plagiarism or, indeed, detracts in any respect foom his 
originality, is imputed. In characterisation, moreover, as in story, the 
later work is the more skilful, and even in construction it may claim 
precedence. Barely a twelvemonth has elapsed since Les Deux Ecoks 
was seen in London, and there is neither provocation nor need to dwell 
long upon its story. The two schools from which the tide is derived are 
those of keeping die eyes always wide open and knowing when to close 
them. All men are scamps, says Mdmc. Jouin to her married daughter, 
Hcnriette Maubnm, and the best way to deal with them is to shut your 
eyes to their delinquencies. Not at aU of her mother’s method of thinking 
is Henriette, and it must be confessed very assiduous processes of blinking 
would be necessary for her to remain in ignorance of her husband 
Edouard’s infidelities. 

Yesterday’s performance is not to be compared with that of last year, 
when the piece was presented by the company of the Vari(:t&, including 
MM. Brasseur, Guy, and Numes, Mdme. Marie Magnier, and Mile. 
Lavalhere. Mile. Granier’s companions constitute, however, an average 
travelling company, and comprise Mdme. Henriot as Mdme. Jouin, 
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AUle. Marie Burty as Estelle, M. Louis Gauthier as Edouard, and 
M. Colombey as Le Hautois. For any deficiencies that might be noted in 
what is, after all, a creditable performance the brilliant impersonation of 
Henriette by Mile. Granier more than compensated. Hers is, indeed, a 
masterpiece of comedy, admirable alike in humour and in finesse. 
Nothing could be finer than the yielding of Henriette to the old seduc- 
tions, and the attempts to main tain a dignified reserve in the presence 
of her discarded husband and her prospective successor. Not the least 
of the charm consists in the anim al spirits of the whole, and another 
attraction is found in the way the performance is brisked through, so 
unlike our recently adopted English plan of excessive dehberation or 
almost fimereal slowness. A large and an eminendy fashionable audience 
was attracted, and greeted Mile. Granier with overflowing applause. 

If— an improbable supposition — an English rendering should be 
attempted of La Veine, of M. Alfred Capus, in which Mile. Jeanne 
Granier made, last night, at the Garrick Theatre, what we believe to be 
her first appearance in England, a tide apt, if long, might be fotmd for it 
in JuHns Cesar. That tide would be A Tide in the Affairs of Men. Such a 
tide, Brutus holds, “when taken at the flood leads on to fortune.” With 
this view, Julien Br&rd, the hero of La Veine, concurs, and he sits 
patiendy with folded arms in his office to wait its arrival. His optimistic 
creed is justified in his own case, and while he is seen or spoken of in the 
opening of the action as a penniless lawyer, overburdened with debts, 
he is in the second act making a rapid fortune, and in the third is a deputy, 
and in the way of becoming a Minister.' His run of good luck, or “veine , 
however, scarcely lasts over more than two acts, and the conclusion of 
the play depicts a rather conventional lovers’ quarrel, followed by a 
quite unconventional reconciliation. 

Putting on one side the teaching, ethical or social, whichever it be, of 
La Veine, the story resolves itself into the love passages between Julien 
Br&rd, the optimist in question, and his pretty and vivacious neighbour, 
Charlotte Lanier, a florist. While waiting for his chance, which no action _ 
or conduct of his own will accelerate or retard, Julien casts his eyes 
upon Charlotte and finds her fair. He invites her cheerily to spend three 
days with him at Le Havre, and Charlotte, though she protests vigorously 
against the fiivolity and impropriety of his proposal, accepts. Quitting 
thenceforward her florist’s shop, the business in which had been none 
too remunerative, she takes up her abode in the chambers of Julien, now 
her avowed lover. Little enough, except debts, have the pair on which 
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to live. Indirectly, Charlotte is tlie means of bringing the awaited good 
fortune. Josephine, one of the prettiest and most ambitious of her former 
shopgirls, has accepted the protection of Edmond Tourneur, a man of 
immense wealth, who is on the pomt of bringing a libel action against a 
newspaper. Mindful of old times, Josephine induces her protector to trust 
the case to the lover of her former employer. So successful is Julien’s 
conduct of the affair and so judicious the advice he gives that Tourneur 
is induced to trust him svith all liis important undertakings, and, in fact, 
makes him his agent. The tide has thus been taken at the hood, and 
the future of Julien is assured. “La veine” has done its work. Two more 
acts, however, are necessary in order to convert into a play what, as it - 
stands, is only a liistoriette. These are found by the simple process of 
making Charlotte jealous. While staying -with Tourneur at his villa in 
Trouville, Juh'en conceives a violent fancy for Simone Baudrin, a rich 
and ambitious woman, who sees in the rising politician a suitable husband. 
Vainly Julien strives to induce Charlotte to connive at his infidelity. 
Charlotte leaves, taking with her all his happiness and most of his good 
luck. Tlnough die agency of Josephine, the sundered lovers are reunited, 
and Julien, who realises the efibrts Charlotte 'has made to fit herself for 
such a position, asks her to be his wife. 

The scene of the play throughout the action is Bohemia, but it ends 
in the realms of respectability. La Veine seems to a certain extent intended 
as an answer to Sapho, and to show that what is called le collage, that 
is, permanent, if not recognised, relations between a man and a woman, 
may not be always attended with disaster. The play is, from an English 
standpoint, unedifying. It is scarcely, however, improper, and as a 
picture of existing conditions in France it is eminendy truthful. Without 
being witty, it has a pleasant literary flavour. An admirable interpretation 
is afforded. No long time has elapsed since Mile. Jeanne Granier, during 
some years the inheritor of the roles of Mdme. Schneider, and the 
interpreter of the heroines of Ofienbach and Herve, came out as a 
comedienne, and she has already, by some half-dozen admirable imper- 
sonations, established herself as sudi. Charlotte Lamer is an instance of 
perfect interpretation, the character as designed by M. Capus being 
superbly realised. By this one impersonation Mile. Jeanne Granier’s 
reputation is already established in London, and her welcome is hence- 
forward assured. With her comes the company of the Varietes by which 
the piece was first given on the and April, 1901. 

M. Lucien Guitry, who is well known in London as a companion of 
Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt, belongs now to the Theatre Franjais, by which 
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institution he is permitted to continue his representation of his original 
part of Juhen Breard. He acts with much power and feeling, though 
we are not sure that a more vivacious treatment of the part might not 
be desirable. M. Albert Brasseur is comic as Edmond Tourneur, and 
M. Guy excellent as Chantereau, a moneylender. In an interpretation 
praiseworthy throughout, the Simone Baudrin of Mdme. Andral was 
remarkably vivacious, and the Josephine of Mdme. Eve LavaUiere was 
pleasantly conspicuous. La Veitie was received with much favour, and 
its performance may coimt as one of the most acceptable of recent French 
entertainments. 
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And now Rejane, the actress I put next to Sarah Bernhardt. 

1902 

La Passerelle 

After a lengthened absence from Paris, Madame Rejane has reappeared 
on the stage of the Vaudeville Theatre, to which she bids fair to restore 
its former popularity. Her reiUree has taken place in a new comedy by 
Madame Gresac, ivho, I believe, writes for the Vie Parisiettne, under the 
name of Fred, and by M. de Croisset, whose altercation with a member 
of the Figaro staff has just formed the subject of a police case. The tide 
of the piece. La Passerelle, is merely symbolical, suggesting the bridge 
between marriage and divorce, or divorce and marriage. The whole 
plot turns on Article 298 of the Code Napoleon, which forbids a divorced 
woman to marry a co-respondent. The article is peremptory, and there 
is no possibility of evading its restrictions if the accomplice of the lady 
is known. In the particular case of H^^e there is not the slightest doubt 
of her culpabihty, but her companion, having escaped in time, is unknown. 
The mere publication of the banns between him and Hel^e would arouse 
die suspicions of the parties interested, and marriage would be impossible. 
Under diese circinnstances the family lawyer suggests that the Baron 
Roger de Gardannes, the gay Lothario in question, shall marry some other 
lady, poor as a matter of necessity and ugly for choice, so that the jealousy 
of Hel^e may not be aroused, with the understanding that after a 
certain interval the formal marriage shall be followed by a divorce. The 
lawyer has the other lady at hand in the person of his goddaughter, 
Jacqueline, a woman of good family, but whose father was ruined, 
and who is dehghted to have diis opportunity of securing a handsome 
dowry without any risk. 

It is evident that this sort of elaborate compheation is very far-fetched, 
but it must be accepted blindly for the sake of the incidents to which it 
gives rise. Jacqueline has been living alone for a year in a villa on the 
Lake of Geneva, which she owes to the generosity of Roger, on whom 
she has not cast eyes since their wedding-day. When he suddenly appears 
at the viUa, to which he goes in order to meet his lawyer, who is staying 
witli Jacquehne, he finds to his surprise that the girl, who looked like an 
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ill-dresscd German governess v/hen he left her, has developed into an 
elegant and accomplished woman, and the expressions of endearment 
which he at first employs in order to throw dust in the eyes of the servants, 
who hail him as the master of the house, he afterwards uses in dowruight 
earnest. He has come to discuss the ways and means of a divorce, and 
Hdene, whose jealousy has prompted her to follow him, urges an 
immediate setdement of the details. The only ground for securing a 
divorce which satisfies all the parties interested is refusal of conjugal 
rights on the part of the wife, and the situation to which the adoption 
of this expedient gives rise is one that is more easily imagined than 
described. Enough that the rights are not refused, and that the official 
marriage between Jacqueline and Roger becomes a real xmion, to the 
complete satisfaction of both husband and wife. 

The part of the heroine is fitted as closely as possible to Madame Rejane s 
measure, and displays all her comedy accomplishments to the fullest 
extent. A long scene at the very be ginnin g of the first act, in which 
Jacqueline asks her godfather’s advice about the professions that are open 
to a poor and unprotected female, was filled up by the talented actress 
with such an infinity of clever detail that its extreme length was scarcely 
perceived. Ver)' clever, again, was the way in which Madame Rejane, 
by merely changing her coiffure and her costume in sight of the audience, 
managed to divest herself of her native chic, and to assume the portentous 
hideousness of a German governess. She was, of course, in her element in 
the dangerously suggestive situations to which I have merely alluded, 
and she danced among the eggs that metaphorically were strewn about 
her feet widiout breaking a single shell. McUle. Marcelle Lender' was duly 
exuberant as the jealous Hflene, and Mdlle. Caron developed a sketch 
of an inquisitive lady’s maid into a highly-finished miniature portrait. 
M. Dubose in the difficult part of Roger, who, while being thoroughly 
comic, must remain the gendeman, was excellent, and M. Tarride, as the 
lawyer, completed an efficient cast. 

Ma Coiisine 

What an amazingly witty writer this Henri Meilhac was. How, on 
occasion, the epigrams, the quaint conceits, the caustic allusions were 
wont to flow firom his pen with the speed and force of a torrent of water. 
Parisian aux houts des ongles, he thoroughly imderstood the litde world 
wherein he lived, and which it was his great delight to satirise, exposing 
its litdeness, its foibles, and its failings to the full blaze of sunlight. What 
an enormous loss the death of Meflhac occasioned to the french, and. 
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inddentally, to the English, stage, all lovers of delicate wit and genial 
humour have long since realised. Oddly enough, some of his most 
attractive plap have failed to reach this country, or, at any rate, to become 
domiciled among us. There is, for instance. Monsieur TAhhi, in which 
Madame Chaumont made an extraordinary success on the other side of 
die Channel, and to this category also belongs Ma Cousine, revived last 
night by Madame Rejane. So far as the latter is concerned, an intelligible 
reason is to be found in the fact that the piece is altogether too Parisian 
to lend itself readily to adaptation. Yet, in respect of comic intention and 
execution, it is a perfect gem. Of story it is well-nigh as innocent as the 
needy knife-grinder. But the absence of that particular quality passes 
almost unnoticed in view of the brilliancy of the dialogue and the dexterity 
with wliich die various scenes are manceuvred. Hardly a character is there, 
moreover, who is not modelled upon some familiar social type — a trifle 
exaggerated, if you will, but none the less amusing on that account. 
Who has not met with the amateur dramatist, inordinately proud of his 
first puerile effort and eager to declaim it to his friends; who does not 
know the self-conscious prig, puffed up with a sense of his own 
importance, who imagines that no woman can resist his charms; or the 
timid wife, carefully trained to accept her husband’s sh'ghtest command 
as a law to be broken only at the risk of her domestic happiness? Add to 
these the big-hearted, kindly-natured actress, prepared to play the part 
of a good fairy, and by dint of her own powers of persuasion, to win back 
the recreant spouse to his rightful allegiance. These are the ingredients 
which go to the making of Ma Cousine, a piece delicate as gossamer and 
light as thistledown, but conceived in the truest spirit of comedy. To an 
English audience determined to dine on solid joints and stodgy pudding 
the play possibly may not appeal with the attractiveness it possesses for 
appetites less robust. Yet the gain is assuredly rather with the latter than 
the former. 

Ma Cousine is Mdlle. Etiquette, a celebrated actress, to whom Clotilde 
d’Hamay la Hutte comes for assistance in order to lure back to her side 
the Baron, her husband, whose attentions to Madame Valentine 
Champeourtier have become a trifle too marked. The Baronne brings 
with her a letter from a deceased imcle, who turns out to be none other 
than Etiquette’s father, although the relationship has never been publicly 
acknowledged. The result of the interview is a close and binding frienihip 
between the two women. As it happens, M. Champeourtier has written 
a play, to be performed before the members of his dub, and his chief 
ambition is that Etiquette shall take part in it. To this the actress cheerfully 
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consents, provided the piece is rehearsed, at any rate, at the Baronne’s 
house. It would be hard to imagine anything brighter, Hvelier, or more 
adroit than the manner in which the author conducts this his first act, 
wherein he lays the groundwork of what is to follow. Throughout its 
entirety Madame Rejane does not for an instant quit the couch upon 
which she is resting, but the abandon, the movement, the vivacity of her 
acting suffers not the slightest diminution in consequence. The scene 
between Riquette and Champeourtier, he as anxious to read his play 
aloud as she is determined not to listen to it, is a thing of sheer dehght. 
But it has its equal in that which follows. Riquette decides to wnte to 
La Hutte herself, hinting that she has fallen a victim to his charms, and 
that happily she has discovered means for making her way into his house. 
As Riquette pens the letter her own lover enters the room, and, glancing 
over her shoulder, observes the work upon which she is engaged. 
Maddened by his jealous suspicions, Raoul demands to be shown the 
note, and is eventually permitted to peruse it. Then all the womans 
coquetry and cajolery are employed to allay his fears and to restore 
tranquillity to his mind. Madame Rejane is here altogether at her best; 
it would, in point of fact, be impossible to mention another actress who 
could bring to the scene such charm, such fasdnation, such certainty of 
touch. In the rehearsal that fills up the greater part of the second act 
Meilhac uses an exceedingly clever ruse, by virtue of which the action 
of the mimic play gradudly merges into reality, each of the characters 
giving expression in dumb show to his or her true feelings. The device 
is a happy one, although obviously borrowed in some measure by the 
author fiom his own play Frou-Frou. Here, too, occasion is provided for 
the introduction of an imitation of the famous Grille-d’Egout dance, 
although, be it said, Madame Rgane last night availed herself of the 
opportunity with conspicuous discretion. Fortunately Meilhac in this 
instance reserved some of his most brilliant ideas for Ae last act, which, 
if anything, is even more vivacious and spontaneously droll than either 
of its predecessors. 

The comedy, in short, fiagile and somewhat thin in respect of story as 
it is, comes perilously dose to being a masterpiece of its kind. It shows 
how out of the slenderest material a witty and ingenious author can 
manufacture an admirable evening’s entertainment. It affords, moreover, 
an actress of Madame Rejane’s calibre an exceptional chance of utilising 
her brilliant talents to the utmost. How thoroughly the opportumty was 
taken advantage of last night it would be superfluous to say. Nor could 
better support be wished for than that provided by M. Paulet, inimitably 
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droll as Champcourtier, M. Gaston Dubose as the Baron, M. Revel as 
Raoul, Madame Daynes Grassot as Madame Berlandet, and Madame 
Laure Surean as Madame Champcourtier. 

L' Hirondelle 

The skittish mother who is younger than her own daughter is the 
theme of L’ Hirondelle, a comedy in three acts and four tableaux, by 
M. Dario Nicodemi, which was given by Mdme. Rejane at Terry’s 
Theatre last night for the first time in England. It is not a well-constructed 
play; it belongs to the school neither of Scribe nor of Ibsen, and there is 
nothing whatever of jEschylean inevitableness about the progress of its 
scenes. It is more like a piece of everyday life in the loose method of its 
construction and in die qrn'emess of its effects. But for all that, the play 
is interesting, and keeps the attention of the audience, though whether 
it would do so without an actress of Mdme. Rejane’s talent and person- 
ality is gready open to doubt. Finally, though it deals with risky subjects, 
it has a sort of a moral, and the young couple apparendy live happily 
ever afterwards. 

L’Hirondelle opens in one of those wonderful French lawyers’ ofiBces to 
which everyone seems to have access, and we are introduced to Mdlle. 
Madeleine Desnoyers and M. Luden Lenoir, who make love in almost 
English fashion, perhaps because Madeleine is still being educated by an 
English governess. Luden is something of a “waster,” and does not 
appear to be doing anything for a living, on which account he is taken to 
task by his elder brother, a solemn lawyer, by name Horace Lenoir. 
But the younger turns the tables on the elder brother by ashing him if he 
has always been true to his wife, and Horace is compelled to acknowledge 
that he is not perfect, and moreover, that his mistress is Sylvie Desnoyers, 
L’Hirondelle, the mother of Madeleine, whom Luden wishes to marry. 
Here we have all the makings of a fine dramatic situation in the 
impossibility of such a coimection between Luden and Madeleine, and 
Horace and Sylvie, but the brothers Lenoir think litde of it, and Lucien 
merely tells his brother how sad Mdme. Lenoir is, and that she “knows 
all.” Sylvie then appears, and in spite of the fact that Horace is almost 
pledged to dine that evening with his wife, carries him off" to dine with 
her at her cottage at Auteuil. In the second act the pair are discovered in 
the garden after dinner, and have a long scene of duologue, which would 
be dull were it not handled by Mdme. Rejane with the utmost sltiU. 
Mdme. Lenoir is listening in the road outside, a situation which goes 
perilously near 6rce. The second scene of the act is at the Lenoirs’ house. 
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and dierc Lucien, in spite of liis exact knowledge of the relations existing 
between his brother, his sister-in-law, and Mdme. Desnoyers, asks 
Mdme. Lenoir to go and demand the hand of Madeleine fi’om 
L’Hirondelle, a request that is extremely strange to English ideas. However, 
Mdme. Lenoir agrees to go, but before going she has a strong scene with 
her husband, which brings matters to a climax. The third act passes at 
Mdme. Desnoyers’, and brings about the great scene between the two 
women, both of whom incidentally declare that the thought of losing 
Horace is killin g them, and the only likely solution appears to be Ae 
suicide of one of the ladies. Mdme. Lenoir proposes on behalf of Lucien 
and her proposition is accepted. She then turns on Sylvie and demands 
that she shall give up Horace. Sylvie refuses, but finally is worked upon 
by an appeal in Madeleine’s name, whose married life would be wrecked 
if a woman entered it as L’Hirondelle has entered that of Mdme. Lenoir, 
and for her daughter’s sake she consents to give up her lover. Horace 
Lenoir enters at this moment, and is horrified at what he hears, but 
Mdme. Desnoyers is firm and dismisses him, after an effective scene. 
Madeleine, who has realised her mother’s position, is comforted^ with 
the assurance that her mother will henceforward take up the role of 
Alice-sit-by-the-fire, and the curtain falls on the sorrowful remark by 
L’Hirondelle that her daughter has broken her wings. 

The tide-part suits Mdme. R6jane admirably, for it enables her to put 
forth her lightest comedy and also her intense pathos. In both phases she 
is brilliant in performance, and she avails herself of her opportumoes to 
the fullest extent. Madeleine, the ingenue, is played with much charm 
by Mdme. Jane Bemou, who not only acts, but looks the part. 
Mdme. Lenoir is a tearful and crushed individual, in a monotonously low 
key, but Mdme. Suzanne Avril docs all that can be done with her, and 
Mdme. Jeanne Berge gives a clever litde caricature of Miss Smithson, 
the English governess, who was nearer life than such parts usually are in 
France, being perhaps toned down for a London audience. The part of 
Horace Lenoir is rather contemptible, and it says much for M. 
Huguenet’s art that he contrived to make it natural and almost sympathetic. 
M. Pierre Magnier has litde to do as Lucien Lenoir, the young lover, 
but he does that htde well, and M. Bosman gives a dever sketch of the 
huissier. Mdme. Rqane is, of course, the bright particular star, but the 
acting was thoroughly good all round. The waits between the acts were 
again distressingly long, but had they been shorter, the play, which began 
at eight, would have been over before half-past ten. The piece is not a 
great one, and our English dramatic authors need fear no comparison 
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wtli their colleagues across, tlic Channel, but L'Hirondclk was heartily 
received, and provides Mdmc. Rcjane with numberless opportunities. 

La Petite Marquise 

“Its radicr French, don’t you think?” queried a lady in the crowd 
coming out of Terry’s Theatre, after the performance of MM. Meilhac 
and Halevis brilliant comedy , La Petite Marquise, last night. And rather 
French it certainly is. French in the easy sparkle of its dialogue — ^in the 
deft handling of its incident — in the fra^ artifidahty of its atmosphere; 
above all, in the thinness of the moral ice over which it skims so smoothly 
to its highly moral ddioucmcnt. Unexpectedly moral d&ouemcnt 
might well be said, for in the fint act husband and wife arc so hopelessly 
(to all appearances) estranged, die complimentary lover so dose at hand, 
diat another end is only to be looked for. Moral, nevertheless, for husband 
and wife come together again, svidi the discomfited lover as an unw illin g 
onlooker — though how long the rccondh'ation may be expected to last 
is another matter. Tlie litdc Marquise may not be an altogether 
s)Tnpadictic charartcr, to English ideas, but what a magnificent oppor- 
tunity she gives to Madame R6jane for the display of her unique 
accomplishments. Whimsical, fantastic, even at moments ridiailous, 
though always fasdnating, and above all, dehghtfully vulgar — canaille, 
if you will. "'STiat artistic vulgarity in her carh'er references to her pedantic 
husband, in the fling of her skirt as she springs across the stage in pettish 
petulance; in the harsh thrust of her voice as she cries out in offended 
astonishment when, in the first act, her lover accepts his dismissal, and 
does not return as she ej^ects. Or again, what a piece of dedamation 
when she turns towards the women in the audience, and holds forth the 
same unheroic lover for thdr scorn. Nor are the other characters less 
ably uphdd. M. Paulet, as the pedantic husband — an absurd, yet not 
unlovable character — ^who desires an imaginary entanglement with a 
real bonne as the most promising device with which the mutually-desired 
separation fi-om his wife may be brought about, and who accordingly 
alternates between simulated orgies and researches into the history of flic 
Troubadours, was almost convincing. To do more with such a part 
were flatly impossible. 

So again, M. Felix Huguenet, as the exceedingly adipose and not 
attractive lover, whose ardour is changed to hesitation, when the 
Marquise, to whom he has so ardently protested, arrives at his rural abode 
with the news that she is free and ready to throw herself into his arms, is 
ridiculously life-like. The actors and actresses with smaller parts to play 
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■Rrere — ^as, indeed, is more commonly the case in France than in this 
country — one and all extremely competent, M. Bosnian’s facial panto- 
mime in the part of a footman being especially worthy of notice. The 
play was preceded by L’Ecuylre, a piece in one act, adapted from the 
German by M. Donnie. It sets forA the plot devised by an amorous 
young Marquis of the conventional type, whereby he may obtain an 
interview with a fasdnating circus-girl — a plot which, owing to the 
blundering of a well-meaning friend, admirably played by M. B^e, 
ends in his discomfiture — and in the downfall of his matrimonial designs 
upon the fortune of the Countess de Noharmond. It is sHght, though 
sufiEdendy amusing of its kind. Madame Suzanne Avril gave a clever 
rendering of the Coimtess who is mistaken for the circus-rider. 


La Rafale 

When a squall strikes the waters there is wreckage: that is the meaning 
of La Rafale. Apparendy the life of Helene is peacefid and monotonous. 
She is ill-mated to a nonentity. She has imbeknown to the world a lover. 
She is happy. Then the squall suddenly arises. Her lover, a man of high 
breeding but given to gambling, annoimces that he is ruined; that he has 
in one night lost ^25,000; that he has spent other people’s money at 
the table. The outcome is disgrace, and, unless he can make good his 
defecation on the next day, prison. Before the disaster comes he protests 
that they shall part. She absolutely refuses; she beseeches; she threatens. 
He is the best part of her life. At all costs she will save him. She is ready 
to sell her jewels, but, oddly enough, her jeweller cannot raise so large a 
sum. She then confesses herself to her father, and has a terrible scene with 
him, but the old man — a typical Parisian of the newest Republican 
upstart type — ^is adamant. There is still one way open. In years gone by 
she has refused her cousin, a wealthy, prosy, hard-headed man. He wiU 
help. He wiU pay the Grand Prix for virtue, but his condition — the woman. 
In her agony, where all efforts have failed and the lover stands before the 
horn: of reckoning, she submits to the ordeal and the buyer pays the 
Grand Prix without demur. Then she hurries back to the rooms of her 
lover with a fine tale of how she got the money and a pocket-book 
cra mm ed with banknotes, but no sooner has she entered his study than 
a shot reveals the tragedy. A woman has been sacrificed in vain. From the 
point of view of insular morality tbi': play is of course to be condemned. 
It is sordid. It causes the heart to ache. It is cruel. But the work of art 
must not be judged by narrow standards. It is not the point whether the 
play is simple or repellent. The point is whether the author has carved 
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from life a slice wliicli is wortliy of our drought and attention, ^and 
wlicdicr he has treated it widi dignity. No\v, as a cosniopohtan and a 
cathoh'c in art, I have no hesitation in saying diat M. Henri Bernstein, 
the young audior who, on the right side of thirty, has already become 
famous, has treated a great theme in a very lofty manner. Mind, we are 
not talking of an English pl.ay now, nor of English conceptions of life. 
We arc dealing with die life diat Paris lives. With manners that are 
essentially Parisian. With conditions into wliich we must try to penetrate 
widiout bias. The woman has a lover. For him she lays down that wliich 
is de.ircr than life itself— her honour — ^and when she has done so it is all 
in vain. If it had been written by an ancient Greek we should have spoken 
of the grandeur of tragedy. Written, as it is, by a modem Frenchman, 
we are perhaps inclined to give him the lesser praise diat he is a man who 
understands his time. It is a question well wordi pondering over, for it 
touches die root of die French institution of marriage. The negative 
position of die married woman; the terrible spirit of merccnariness wliich 
pervades the Parisian middle classes. Bernstein is evidendy a writer with 
a purpose, and Ins tcndcndcs arc ofa lughly socialistic aim. He derides die 
bourgeois, to whom money is a god, and he has some reverence for the 
man who, in the game of life, loses and pays the cost as one does when 
nature is noble. La Rafale is neither a play for girls nor for grown-up 
children who use the theatre as a dormitory of digestivencss. It is a play 
that goes into the marrow of one’s bones, and would inspire volumes, 
instead of a short article. There arc flaws of over-drawing; of one- 
sidedness; especially in the cliaracter of Helene’s father, who is bereft of 
all humanity; but it is a remarkable work, written in French that not 
merely sounds as music, but is symphom’c by the exquisite chasing of 
expression. Such plaj^s, which overwhelm both the intellect and die 
emotion of die hearer, explain why the French stage ranks so high. 
Even svithout Rcjanc it would have deeply impressed the audience, but 
with Rejane and an actor like Pierre Magm’er it creates an unspeakable 
sensation. Latterly in lighter work Rejane has not always lived up to her 
greatness. She has been apt to be playful and to commit lapses of taste 
as if she did not place high value on the understanding of English 
spectators. But by La Rafale she has with one stroke erased such reminis- 
cences. She is truly great in the grandest sense of the word. She gives the 
woman in love, the woman in anguish, the woman in agony in such 
unmistakable accents of sincerity that it is not she alone who is struck by 
the squall. We suffer and sorrow with her. She sends us hence charged 
with thought and emotion. 
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Divorgons 

Mme. Rejane is bringing her season to a dose with three perform^^ 
of Divorgons. The first took place last night, the second and third will be 
given this afternoon and evening. This very amusing and somewhat 
flaring piece she played in London on the occasion of, we think, her fet 
visit, when it was noticed at length. It is well known in French, md it 
has not only been adapted more than once, but has inspired several new 
and original” P.n glish fkrces. Its ingenuity and brilliant ^d aggressive 
dialogue have, however, been unapproadied in any of its derivatives. 
The piece is really acute comedy rather th a n farce, but as so often happens 
with comedies that fall just short of the classical, it has come to be treate 
as farce. Mme. Rejane’s Cyprienne is a wonderfully animated and pungent 
impersonation: for some tastes rather too pungent. The spectacle o a 
drunken woman is never very pleasant, and Mme. Rejane s Cypr^nne 
now seems to take a glass or two more of wine than was her wont but a 
few years back. The ridiculous tame-cat and victim, Adhemar, as playe 
last night by M. Paulet, was so ridiculous that it was a reflecuon on 
Cyprienne’s common sense that she should for a moment have thoug t 
of him as a lover. M. Chautard as Des Prunelles, the husband who brings 
the wife, bitter with the idea of divorce, to her senses, was of tlw ec 
principal actors the one who clowned least and best preserved the gay> 
light tone of the comedy. A crowded audience was kept thoroug y 
amused. The comments of the Press on Mme. Rgane s unpunctuality 
seem to have borne fhiit. Last night she kept her appointment to e 
minute, and, the intervals being of conscionable duration, the play w^ 
over before half-past ten. We do not know of an audience being release 
so early since a first-night a dozen or more years since at the Shaftesbury, 
when it showed resentment at the shortness of the entertainment. Last 
night’s audience showed none; it went home with a broad smile. 

Dicori 

For her second venture at the new French Theatre in London, 
Mdme. R^jane has chosen a character of which she was the original 
exponent. Dicori, a three-act piece of M. Henri Meilhac, wntten without 
the aid of his customary collaborator, Ludovic Halevy, was produced at 
the Variet& on the 17th January, 1888. It is a characteristically sly, witty, 
extravagant, and Parisian piece, wdth which the author was held to pose 
as candidate for the place in the ranks of the Academic Fran^aise, vacated 
by the death, of Eugene Labiche, an honour which was conferred upon 
him in this year. So exg[uisitely comic was it in story and character that 
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it almost passed over the heads of the first-night’s pubhc, quick of 
apprehension as that is supposed to be. The svit of the dialogue and the 
acting of Mdme. Rejane, which certainly did not err on the side of 
reticence, soon conquered the pubhc, and the piece, after obtaining one 
hundred and twenty-odd representations, passed into the general 
repertoire of the actress. 

Its story is not easily told. Immediately after a brief honeymoon, 
Mdme. Henriette Cohneau becomes the object of pressing attention on the 
part of the Parisian gallants. So eager in pursuit is one of these, Edouard 
d’Andr&is, that Henriette, after forbidding him her house, thinks it wise 
to fortify herself against his seductions by informing her husband of his 
persistency. Unfortunately, Colineau, wholly occupied with his own love 
affairs, disregards the implied confession of weakness and while following 
to Macon, on the Marseilles route, an engaging and fascinating Roman 
Countess sends his wife on the line to Normandy. Hither she is followed 
by the faithful Edouard, whose pleading becomes too eloquent to be 
resisted. All that a lover could ask would be granted, but Edouard has 
the mania of saving life when he should be following up his love-suit. 
After he has plunged into the water in his clothes to fish out a drowning 
man, and then saved, with the aid of an umbrella, an AfHcan prince 
from a lion, he receives by telegraphic dispatch the news that he is 
ddeoxL Unfortunately, in consequence of his companionship 

(Even more unfortunately the cutting breaks offhere.) 



THE MARRIAGE OF KITTY 


At last Marie Tempest puts in her provocative, enchanting little 
nose- 

In French the play is called La Passerelk, in English 'T/;e Marriage of 
Kitty. The two titles mark the difference to a nicety. Literally, La Passerelk 
means tlie Utde railway bridge ’twixt the up and down platforms; 
metaphorically, but in no flattering sense, it refers to a woman who has 
been coaxed into a kind of transitory marriage of convenience, in order 
to fulfil the conditions of a wfll. For the pro forma husband would have 
lost his uncle’s fortune if he had married a widow or the Peruvian lady 
of whom he is enamoured. The position is awlcvs'ard, but the family 
sohdtor knows the way out of it. He has a fair ward on his hands who is 
sorely ia need of a hving, and to her, marriage — albeit, merely in name 
and pro tern. — is salvation. She accepts, and as she goes through the farcical 
form she decides firmly to win her husband’s heart while gently clinging 
to his hand. 

"Whether in England such a game of collusion, aided and abetted, 
forsooth, by a soheitor, would pass muster before the Court of Sir Francis 
Jeune, the Queen’s Proctor, and the Incorporated Law Society, I wfll 
leave undiscussed. Nor need one pause to inquire into other legal 
delicacies connected vidth the peculiar case of Kitty’s nominal matrimony. 
For this is farcical comedy, and in that benighted region the improbable 
is acceptable provided that it is amusing. Now, to a great extent the play, 
■which Mr. Cosmo Gordon Lennox has distilled "with infin ite pains out 
of very slippery French material, is highly entertaining. And if the third 
act were but a pointed end to a good story, the whole evening would have 
been one of boundless merriment; but imfortunately after the second act, 
which culminates in the climax of “he fell in love 'wilh his 'wife,” there 
is no more to be said. "We are absorbed in Kitty and her husband; what 
becomes of her hysterical Peruvian rival does not interest us; and to 
devote a whole act to needless explanation and disentanglement is like 
spoiling the effect of an excellent champagne dinner by a wanton surfeit 
of whisky and soda. Nor do I see how Mr. Lennox can mend matters 
except by "vigorous pruning. The act is superfluous, and the more it is 
reduced the better it •will be for the ultimate success of the play. 
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After this objection, which applies to many farcical comedies, 
Mr. Leimox may be complimented on having done his difBcult task 
with much skill and taste. Strictly speaking, the drift of the play is towards 
thin ice and shallow waters, but Mr. Lennox has so neatly veneered all 
that might offend Mrs. Grundy, he has made the problem of the wife’s 
conquest so attractive, that one forgives all undercurrents for the sake of 
the pretty wit that rules supreme. 

The Marriage of Kitty is one of those plays which are made or marred 
by an actress. It will be a great success because Miss Marie Tempest has 
grasped every phase of tlie part and has endowed it with all the 
captivation of her penonality and intellect. She is loyally supported and 
stimulated by Mr. Leonard Boyne, somewhat weighty as a comedian, 
but a magnetic player and the finest stage lover of the younger 
generation; by Miss Ellis Jeffreys, always elegant, always refined, even 
when she has to impersonate such a haaardous character as tliat of the 
hysterical South American; by Mr. Lloyd Lorvndes and Miss Elsie 
Chester, both characteristic in the miniature parts of valet and femme 
/de chambre. 

But, after all. Miss Marie Tempest is the play, and her acting is the 
one subject that occupies our thoughts after the curtain’s fall. For we have 
here the manifestation of something novel: an English actress exhibiting 
all the most salient quahties of a Parisian comedienne. Whether by intuition 
or by study. Miss Tempest has learned to imderstand the intrinsic meaning 
of the French saying, Glissez, nappiiyez pas — ^insinuate, don’t insist; and 
tlius without apparent effort, widiout boisterousness or emphasis, she 
keeps her audience in a state of fascination and gentle glee. It is an art of 
wonderful subtlety and refinement. It is, in fact, the art of comedy, 
which so many of our actors confotuid with the mere craft of farce. 



CRICHTON IN LONDON AND PARIS 


Concerning The Admirable Crichton 1 choose an account of the 
one-night performance given in Paris. It is the Daily Telegraph's 
special correspondent writing. The play was first produced in London 
at the Duke of York’s Theatre on 4th November, 1902. 

People arc asking diis evening why Mr. Charles Frohman should have 
taken all the trouble and incurred such great expense to present 
Mr. J. M. Barrie’s fantasy, The Admirable Crichton, for one night only, 
when the indications promised a week at least of sustained success. At all 
events, the scats were at a premium to-day, and the French journalists, 
at first a little indifferent to die visit of the Duke of York’s Theatre 
company, waxed impadent to interview Mr. Frohman and his managers 
upon the possible permanent outcome of die venture. Nothing imtoward 
has attended the preparadons, but then, Mr. Dion Boudcauld '^vith 
Mr. Macrae on the one hand and Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Matthews on 
the other, have left nodiing to chance. The quartette of management 
before and behind the curtain have been indefatigable, and have, I should 
say, had very litde sleep since leaving London, and the prospect of 
recovering arrears of rest before Tuesday night is exceeding remote. 
On the arrival of the company there was the task of quartering them at 
several hotels, the night of the Grand Prix bringing an enormous demand 
for accommodation. That every lady and gendeman should have found 
no reason for dissatisfaction is something in itself. 

Certainly, in spite of the grey, variable day, the few hours of leisure 
which the principals have eiyoyed were particularly pleasant. I am not 
disclosing private afiairs unduly when I say that Ivlr. H. B. Irving spent 
the forenoon in adding to his store of knowledge of criminal juris- 
prudence — a subject which, as an author, he has made his own — and 
I esteemed it a privilege to pass the morning with him at the Palais dc 
Justice and in police-courts. At the Theatre de la Renaissance the 
stage-hands had snatched a couple of hours of rest at 4 A.M. before 
resuming. Mr. Dion Boucicault arrived with his special goods train &om 
Boulogne at nine o’clock last night, and no time was lost in transferring 
from the Gare du Nord the scenery and properties to great trucks in 
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waiting. An hour and a quarter were occupied in this work, but it was ' 
not tmd one o’clock this morning tliat the last piece of painted canvas 
was inside the theatre. The Renaissance is a sort of inverted Criterion, 
for one has to ascend tliree flights before the level of the stage is reached. 
This means that every bit of scenery had to be hauled up by pulley thirty 
feet from tlie street before it could be pushed into the narrow opening 
leading to the scene dock. A greater obstacle to rapidity of working could 
not be devised. However, British energy overcame it. The stage, although 
some feet less in depth than that of the Duke of York’s Theatre, has a 
proscenium opening nvo feet ssider. I have heard the stage compared to 
both Blackpool and Glasgow. 

AU the morning the carpenters and clectridans were busy. Electricity 
plays an unsuspected part. For instance, when the Admirable Crichton, 
upon the island, reduces his future but temporary subjects to subordination, 
it is the firagrant steam of his cooking cauldron which proves irresistible 
to tile hungry aristocrats. This steam is supposed to blow in the direction 
they have taken, and from which, as the appetising aroma reaches them, 
they one by one slip back to sit in a circle around the camp fire, thus 
surrendering the superiority conferred upon tlicm by the accident of 
birth, which proves of no value away from the resources of civilisation. 
The steam actually does blow in the desired direction. That effect is 
produced by a small electric motor which, at the same time, agitates the 
strips of red silk, marvellously representing flames beneath the pot. 
Real fire was forbidden by the London County Council, hence this 
original device. 

"The removal of the scenery on its return journey to London virtually 
began at the close of the second act, the first set being required at the 
end of the play a second time. The audience was unaware that before the 
curtain fell the exterior view of the hut on die island, with the false stage 
imitating irregularities of ground, were already on their way to the 
railroad, having been lowered into the street direedy they were no 
longer wanted. The interior of the hut, with its electrical fittings, 
prompdy followed. Three hours remained after midmght to convey the 
rest of the impedimenta to the Gare du Nord and to load up die trucks, 
the special to Boulogne being timed to start at 3 a.m. on Tuesday in order 
that a specially chartered cargo steamer might receive the goods and 
cross the Straits to Folkestone. This steamer should arrive early enough 
to permit the scenery getting back to town in readiness for Tuesday 
evening’s performance at the Duke of York’s Theatre. If it does not, then 
there will be much disappointment, £ot I hear that the bookings are 
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very heavy, notwithstanding the prolonged run of the piece. The 
principals, company, staff, and stage hands all leave Paris at 8.30. 

"What did Paris think of The Admirable Crichton? The brilhant and full 
house which witnessed the unique performance to-night at the 
Renaissance was mostly Anglo-Saxon. For one word spoken in French, 
in boxes or corridors, between the acts there were ten uttered in English. 
The French minority present thought it sounded so Mvely and bright to 
hear clear English voices speaking in a bell-Iike intonation which, 
Parisians said, gave quite a different impression from that of a French 
crowd. The few Parisians who were in the audience, however, were 
representative. There were many of those members of the French 
aristocracy who always .spend a portion of the season in London. The 
stage was very well represented, among the actors of the Comcdic 
Fran^aise being M. le Bargy, with his wife, who acts in other theatres. 
M. Jules Claretie went behind the scenes for some moments. The Paris 
Press was fairly well to the fore, but the "chief critics had not attended, 
because hardly one of them could have understood the dialogue. Of the 
British and American colonies, all the best-known members were present. 
Sir Edmund Monson sat in the State box to the right of the audience. 
Lady Monson being unfortunately prevented from attending, by illness. 
The American Embassy had a box, in which not a seat was vacant. 

To mention a few among the other spectators, M. Octave Uzanne, the 
art critic and httfratcur, had come in his capacity as translator of the play> 
which he is engaged in adapting into French. Mrs. Barrie was in the 
audience, but the author had been tmable to attend. I noticed in the 
passages talking animatedly between the acts Mr. William Gillette, who 
will act in The Admirable Crichton in America. The evening was quite an 
Anglo-American festive gathering. As soon as you walked up the steps 
you felt as though spirited back to London. The solemn so-called 
"controllers” of French theatres had taken themselves away for the 
occasion, and were not missed, while Parisians were quite surprised when 
a programme was actually offered to them for nothing, and no wheedling 
voice said, “It is thirty centimes, monsieur.” That is one of the things 
we do better in England. The audience, being almost entirely Anglo- 
Saxon, was smarter in attire tlian a Parisian Renaissance house generally 
is. The ladies, however, while dressed in lighter and brighter colours than 
Parisiennes wear at a comedy theatre, had adopted the custom of the 
country in so far as they nearly all wore hats, and hats of some size, too. 

If in a minority, boulevardiers were a representative minority. What 
did they think of The Admirable Crichton? Barring what is too purely 
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and characteristically English in the dialogue to be understanded of the 
Parisians, the piece was one after their very hearts. They are always 
inclined to imagine diat on our stage we must have horseplay and pranks. 
But here was an exquisitely sh'ght plot without violent incidents and 
obvious effects, and depending for its interest on one original situation, 
and constantly witty dialogue. “Quite a Parisian play,” I heard one Paris 
joumahst say to another. Boulevardiers fancied the Honourable Ernest 
very much. Lord Loam they understood less, and looked upon wrongly 
as a caricature. But Crichton they thought exquisite. So beautifully 
English liis sang-froid, his respect, and liis self-respect, they pointed out to 
each other. And then how the Anglo-Saxon energy comes out when the 
party has returned to Nature, said a critic, who has read, and beheves in, 
the French book called What is the Cause of Anglo-Saxon Superiority? 
The manners of die diree aristocratic girls they considered dehghtfiil. 
Such peculiarly English grace, widi a trifle of piquant stiffiiess in it, one 
heard diem exclaim. Other characters whicli “fetched” the Parisians 
were the exquisite Lord Brocklehurst, and among the servants in the 
first act the French cook whom nobody thought caricatured, and the 
truly British groom and stable-boy. Perhaps the scene which told most 
effectively on the French people in the audience was that of the struggle 
for mastership on die island, in which Crichton, by force of nature, 
secures the supremacy. After the amusing procession of Lord Loam, his 
daughters, die Rev. John, and the Hon. Ernest, creeping slowly round 
the deliciously smelling pot, the curtain fell amid hearty laughter. The 
French spectators joined also in the merriment which greeted the scene 
in the hut, and the loud applause which followed the last fall of the 
curtain. 

From the point of view of those who had already seen the play in 
London to-night’s performance was a record one in every way. It is a 
literal fact that the piece never went more smoothly than this evening. 
The dialogue almost seemed even crisper and yet more brighdy delivered 
than it is in London. The various situations “played” as quickly and 
smardy as they ever have. The stage setting was a marvel considering the 
pressure of time and of space also — for the resources of the Renaissance 
are limited — under which it was carried out. The scenery in particular of 
the second act, the first of the two on the island, was a great success, 
and some Parisian stage-managers who were present were full of 
admiration for the achievement. The scene was set in exaedy twenty 
minutes. The effect of gradually on-coming dusk and night was perfeedy 
rendered, the lights working without the suspicion of a hitch. Parisian 
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managers averred tiiat tliey had never seen a similar effect more 
artistically carried out on any French stage. 

The fall of the act-drop upon the interior of that scene brought to 
Miss Irene Vanbrugh and Mr. Irving an tmmistakable demonstration of 
popular approval. Again and again the curtain was raised, the audience 
applauding with great enthusiasm. The play might well have finished 
here. But when die curtain finally fell at the end of the fourth act occasion 
was taken to applaud the whole company. They have never worked so 
well together. The greatest triumph was certainly that of the third act, 
the intensity of Mr. Irving’s impersonation taking the house by storm. 
Nothing in scenic effect was omitted, and the revolving door on the 
latest hotel principle, together with the punkah and the notice: "Let dogs 
delight to bark and bite,” caused the Hvehest amusement. The lighting 
of the beacon fires, too, caused pleasurable surprise. It was quite obvious 
from the undertone of observations in my neighbourhood that French 
people enjoyed the play, and the Cockney humour of Miss Pattie Brown 
and the dry unctuousness of Mr. Henry Kemble led to roars of laughter, 
while the reference to the htde ham-and-beef shop in the Edgware Road 
seemed particularly the talk of the gods. 



OLD HEIDELBERG 


igth March, 1903 

Old England is a name fraught to all of us except a few obscure national 
bclittlcrs with such affectionate and sacred associations, that the title of 
Old Heidelberg, given to Mr. Bicichmann’s rendering of Herr Wilhelm 
Mcycr-Forstcr’s patriotic Gennan drama Alt Heidelbiirg, produced last 
night at the St. James’s Theatre, seems to us botli comprehensible and 
appropriate. Some reflection of the sort is, however, necessary to explain 
tlie fervour wliich die mention of Alt Heidclburg begets in the mind of 
the Teuton, to whom die name is linked widi cherished memories, and is, 
moreover, a symbol of national pride and aspiration. First produced at 
the Berliner Theatre on die 22nd November, ipor, the original has 
enjoyed a popularity almost unrivalled on the modem German stage, 
has been given in die principal country dieatres, and h.is now been seen 
in London and New York in German and in English. One of the first 
works given by the German company until lately holding possession of 
the Great Queen Street Theatre, it proved die most attractive in this 
year’s repertory, and to the reception it then obtained, it is due that an 
adaptation has so prompdy found its way on to the English stage. In 
reaching this something has had to be forfeited, though something also 
has been gained. It is improbable diat in Berlin even a mise en scene, such 
as is now prowded, could have been supplied. The view of the palace in 
Karlsburg and of the gardens in Heidelberg, with the picturesque ruins 
of the scliloss and the haunted stream and vaUey of the Neckar, arc things 
to dwell in the memory. Germany could, moreover, scarcely furnish a 
Prince more gallant, aristocratic, and captivating dian Mr. Alexander. 
On the other hand, the German sentiment and passion which animate the 
whole and the types of German cliaractcr it represents can scarcely have 
the same effect upon an English as upon a Teutonic audience. Be this as it 
may, Alt Heidelbtirg is soul-satisfying as spectacle, interesting and stirring 
as drama, and delectable as entertainment. It was, it is needless to say, 
received witli the utmost enthusiasm, the curtain being lifted half a 
dozen times at the end of each act, and is likely to prove one of the 
greatest attractions of the approaching summer. 

The scene of Old Heidelberg is, necessarily, left in Germany, and the 
Teutonic character of die original is scrupulously preserved. Its action 
oscillates between the scholars of Karlsburg, an imaginary German 
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Principality to which the hero is heir-apparent, and the lovely University 
town of Heidelberg. We see Prince Karl Heinrich tender, gentle, almost 
feminine, and weary of the soHtary state widi which he is surrounded, 
and listen to the preparation for his departure, and the vain attempt to 
thrust on his tutor and compamon, Dr. Jiittner, the responsibility for 
making his life at Heidelberg as artificial and constrained as that he now 
leads. Once in the University, amid the hght-hearted revelry of the 
students, and in the soothing presence of I'Cathie, the daughter of his host 
and the adored of all Heidelberg, Karl Hemnch unbends, while 
Dr. Jiittner becomes cherubic in contentment. For Kathie the Prince forms 
the one pa&sion of his boyhood, and* his life is sustained enchantment. 
The heroine is provided with a lover in Vienna. Austria is, however, a 
long way off, les absents ont totijours tort, and Kathie with interest repays 
her lover’s passionate adoration, since even in Heidelberg Royal suitors 
do not grow on brambles. During four months this pleasant dream 
continues. It is broken by a State official who summons Karl Hcmnch 
to Karlsburg, where his great-uncle, stricken with paralysis, is at the 
point of death. With a despairing and futile promise to remm, he departs, 
and when we see him again he is a monarch immersed in State affairs, 
vmhappier and more bored than ever, and on the point of contracting a 
State marriage. A casual visit of Kellermann, a faithful servant to whom in 
his happy days he has promised a berth, revives in him old memories 
and associations which flood his heart. Obhvious of all things but 
renascent love, he commands an immediate start for Heidelberg. Once 
there he meets with htde but disappointment. His fellow-students, so 
familiar and vivacious in the presence of the Prince, have departed and 
their successors are cowed and ceremonious in that of the King. The 
entire atmosphere has changed, and there is but one person who remains 
the same. This is, of course, Kathie, who is roused to an ecstasy by lus 
return, clasps him to her heart, kisses and fondles him and whispers m 
his ear words of rapture. All is, however, vain. She is herself on the point 
of getting married, and is practically as far off the Bang as was Charlotte 
from the sorrowing Werther. In an inexpressibly tender scene, accordingly, 
the lovers part, leaving Kathie to bear to Vienna such wifely gifts as she 
retains, and Karl Heinrich to resume the mill-horse round of State affairs. 

A very human and familiar lesson is preached in this play, the roote 
of which are planted in the very depths of our nature, and the fud 
significance of which we have not attempted to explain. It is a considerable, 
we might almost say a great, work, which only needs vigorous com- 
pression to eiyoy almost as much vogue in England as it has experienced 
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in Gennany. For quite so much vogue it may not hope, since it depends 
here upon the tenderness of a love interest and the satirical sketches of 
Court life, and meets no demand of national sentoent. It is well treated, 
however, the Court scenes, even if too long, being humorous, the air of 
student revelry, including the drinking songs with their Latin choruses, 
being happily j3reser\xd, and the love passages between the Prince and 
his sweetheart being divinely tender. Though a mere translation, so far 
as may be judged the version is adequate in all respects, the mounting, as 
has been said, is all diat can be vTsbed, and the performance is a credit to 
our stage. A Karl Heinrich better than Mr. Alexander is not to be hoped, 
and the scenes in which he appeared delighted the audience. His appearance 
of youthfulness was admirably assumed, and the love scenes in which he 
indulged were superb. Miss Eva Moore makes a tender and gracious 
Kathie, who is not, of course, to be accepted merely as a sentimental 
heroine, but has a certain amount of undisciplined vivacity. So good a 
character is Dr. Jiittner that his disappearance after the early acts must 
be regarded as a misfortime. He was presented in finest style by 
Mr. J. D. Beveridge, whose reception w’as enthusiastic. Mr. Hcxny Ainley 
was excellent as Von Wedell, a leader among the students. Mr. E. Lj’all 
Swctc was the imposing valet. Lutz, and Mr. E. Vivian Rc)'noIds 
Kellcrmann. So much geniality, humour, and tenderness is there in 
Old Heidelberg, that its flimsiness and its Icngdi, the latter the more serious 
dcfca, will be forgotten, and it will presumably rank among the greatest 
successes of the St. James’s. 



LETTY 

Pinero’s Letty. 

Sth October, 1903 

Letty, a play, so far as dialogue and scope go, somewhat in Mr. Pinero’s 
earlier manner, is a difficult thing upon which to focus criticism. It 
leaves one, despite the keenest admiration for its art, somewhat at a loss 
to say precisely why the whole thing seems, on reflection, not wholly 
satisf^g or satisfectory. Deeply interesting it is throughout; interesting 
for the story unfolded by its four acts and epilogue no less than for the 
perfect skill which construction and dialogue display. WKat it lacks is 
not the note of human probability. That is sounded clearly enough, 
given the characters and the circumstances which Mr. Pinero presents 
(Mr. Charles Frohman “presents” also, but in a less grammatical sense of 
the word) to our notice. What is wanting is perhaps the quahty of 
sympathy. There is nothing sympathetic about Letchmere, Mr. Pinero s 
chief male character, and there is not much that is sympathetic about 
Letty herself She is a clerk in a bucket-shop, who, having fallen in with 
an unscrupulous man-about-town, Nevill Letchmere, cherishes hopes of 
his responding to her great love for him by making her his wife. The 
first act passes in Letcimere’s flat, where be entertains Letty and ber 
fiiends, Marion Allardyce, a commonplace if worthy person, and 
Hilda Gunning, a typical “lidy” from behind a shop counter, to tea. He is 
interrupted in his hospitality first by a faint on Letty’s part and then by 
a visit from Mr. Bernard MandeviUe, Letty’s employer. This “bounder 
has at least the glimmerings of the feelings of a gentleman. His intention 
is to propose marriage to Letty, and he comes to warn Letchmere, whom 
he knows to be a married man, to “keep off the grass” and not spoil the 
girl’s chances. To this, Letchmere, a person without scruples, coming of 
a stock “rotten to the core,” returns a high-handed answer. After 
Mr. Mandcvillc’s departure he sees the girls to a cab with a prorm’sc to 
join them at a humble tea-party’’ they arc giving on the roof of their 
lodgings, as he has “something most important” to say to Letty. This 
tea-party occupies tire second act. It is a tolerably diverting illustration 
of lower rmddlc-class ■vulgarity. Letchmere turns up, but his message to 
Letty is but one of advice to accept Mandcvillc’s proposal when it comes, 
as he is a married man. On the heels of Letchmere comes the gcmal and 
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noisy bounder himself. Lctty first scorns liim utterly and tlien, broken in 
healdi and spirit, deeply in debt, longing for tlic comforts which she had 
hoped to share witli the man she loved and of which she had tasted before 
her father, a sohcitor, was struck off the rolls, accepts his offer, and throws 
herself into the future witli a wild delirium of despair. In the next act 
we see the end of one supper-party at tlie Cafe Regence and the beginning 
of another. The first supper is one given by Coppinger Drake, her would- 
be lover, to Mrs. Crosbie, Letclimere’s sister, who, in spite of a brutal 
husband, promises to be the only Letclimere to run straight. Letchmere 
is devoted to her, and has promised her and himself to stick to her that 
night, to ensure these final farewells ending in die lovers’ parting. 
Unfortunately, before he has left the room MandeviUe’s party, Letty 
included, enter it, and he is persuaded to stay a few moments. The fun 
grows fast and furious, ending in a vulgar assault on the manager by 
the inebriated Mandeville. Letclimere and Letty are left alone for a 
moment, and he urges her to come to liim instead of attempting the 
impossible in a life with diis awful cad. In the fourth act she comes, and 
they make somewhat half-hearted plans of travel and joy together. On 
the top of this comes news that Mrs. Crosbie has bolted with Drake, and 
the big scene of the play begins. The natural thing would be, one might 
have thought, for Letchmere to turn upon Letty in his rage and sorrow, 
and upbraid her with being the cause of his fatal desertion of his sister at 
the critical moment, pointing his remarks in a way well cJcuIated to 
show Letty the kind of position to which she was resigning 
Mr. Pinero has not chosen this way. Instead, he makes Letchmere y into 
an ungovernable fury of sorrow rather than anger. He shouts and screanw 
and gulps down whisky while he shows Letty innumerable photograp^ 
of his dainty and beloved “Tiny” at various stages of her rareer. ine 
effect is the same, however. Letty realises what it all means, w at ® * 

view of women may really be, and she seizes on the one moment ° S 
impulse in Letclimere’s life to appeal to him to save one woman by lettmg 
her go. He opens the door for her, she goes back to er o 
big Lne is at an end. That it failed to have quite the 
evidendy intended may be due to a certain , ■ j. Joubts 

on Mr. Irving’s part, to the innate lack of sympadiy ^th ‘be ^rl s » 
and difScultifs ^e is a pleasuri^seeking litde FS 

epilogue that followed. This berse^^ him “fiinny”) 

comfortably married to a smug and me V Letchmere, 

litde photographer of the earlier scenes, biddmg good-bye to ^et 


who turns up by chance in 


Ucr scenes, , 

die Baker Street studio Mrs. Drake. 
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ktely 2\/Irs. Crosbie, on his way to die at Norddrach. It is a terrible anti* 
climax to find that Letty should have been content to decline to so 
commonplace if comfortable an ending. Why Letchmere should suddenly 
develop consumption can be known to no one but Mr. Pinero, nor why 
Letty should send him away with a solemn word of “Thanks.” Her 
saving was due entirely to accident and herself. That he let her go was 
due, not to any moral sense on his part, but to the force of imexpected 
and imusual circimistances. 

There was a confusion about Letty s character that mihtated against 
sympathy. Prepared by all the earher acts to place her as a refined girl 
completely out of touch with her surroundings, the shock of hearing her 
assert her happiness in being married to someone “of her own class” 
after her alhance with a hopelessly vulgar if excellent photographerwas too 
great. The absence of teaching in the philosophy of life is, perhaps, to be 
deplored. But the play is one which grips attention from start to finish. It 
is full of wit, full of observation, and full of the laborious genius of a truly 
^eat playwnght. Of the acting I must speak on another occasion. For the 
present, it must only be said that it was admirable throughout. Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh never played-with greater sincerity or more consummate art. 
Mr. Irving made a great study of Letchmere, Ivliss Nancy Price scored a 
well-deserved triumph as foe young lady fi’om foe dressmaker’s, 
Miss Beatrice Forbes-Robertson gave an admirable sketch of foe one 
generously human person in foe play. Air. Boucicault gave admirable 
expression to foe delicious humours of the photographer. Air. Fred Kerr 
to foe vulgarities of Mandeville, whde Aliss Sarah Brooke, Mr. Charles 
Troode, and Mr. Jerrold Robertshaw were all admirably in foe picture. 
Letty was received with enthusiasm. And it is, in all ways, a really notable 
play. 



JOHN BULL’S OTHER ISLAND 


1st November^ 1904 

For the second of his excellent series of special matinees at the Court 
Theatre, Mr. J. E. Vedrenne presented yesterday afternoon for the first 
time a new and impublished play by Bernard Shaw, John Bulls Other 
Island. If any doubts as to the genius of the author — ^would indeed in these 
degenerate days that one might call him a playwnght=-cxist, the fact 
that he has made Irish politics a theme for ie most delicious hiunour 
imaginable will set them for ever at rest. You may care notliing in this 
world for the Nationalists, the Land Purchase Act, or Home Rule, but 
you tSTll come away widi your sides aching with laughter, pure natural 
spontaneous merriment; and you will not find yourself asking the 
question, so usual after a theatrical entertainment, “What have we been 
laughing at?” You will know exaedy you have laughed at the 
ordinary mixture of naivete and insouciance of the Irisli race, and equ. ) 
at the delightful wrong-headedness of as typical an Englislunan as was 
ever put on the stage. . , 1 

To tell the tale is to simply spoil the pleasure of seeing dus on^ 
strangely fascinating piece. Strange, indeed, in another direcnon, or 
in human nature the tears will be very near the laughter, m ) o i 
have the best definition of the most mystic of all rehgious 
conception of the Trinity-that ever came from die ^u^ o 
Nonconformist pulpit. Strange, indeed, diat there is ^ 

discordant note L ^ this farrago. Only a genius ^uld 
. tfatrical Only =»ch a g™ “ / Ic 

snarling dogs ready to fly at wch other s gcniiine &ree of 

a game of play. The whole humom, dian anj-diing 

the Gallic pattern, but instinct ssidi life ^d Ga^c nutn . ^ 

else hr dre Lmadc tategoty. It “T rful svotk ail 
entirely of Bem»d Shaw’s ^ ^r learn'fo^ it Just tn 

the same; and die best ^ , , better- but there is no pointing 

you wai. If you can f “ “ tire cheap sentimental 

of the obrious moral, and 
moisture known as die tear. 
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It is Irish to die very backbone, and it has a backbone for all its curiously 
loose structure. Every member of Parhament may be recommended to see 
it; every thinking man or woman who can cram into the Court Theatre 
for the remaining five matinees should snatch the opportunity. To see 
and hear Bernard Shaw, as you can see him in his theatrical entertainments, 
is to experience a delicious refreshing draught that has the effect of 
straightening out a good many if not all of the tangles modem life and 
its stress, bom of four centuries of endeavour, have woven into our web. 

Barring one or two impardonable unacquaintances with the text, the 
piece was played beautifully; and the fact that Mr. Granville Barker — 
who played an unfrocked priest and original thinker looked upon as a 
madman, as only an artist such as he could play it — produced it is 
sufficient of course to indicate the level of excellence reached. In another 
direction, the pleasure of stage-folk at playing in a Pinero piece is well 
known and imderstood; and anyone could see that to play in a Shaw 
piece means the exercise of the same fascination over its exponents. 
Mr. J. L. Shine as the typical Irishman who understands both points of 
view, the Saxon and the Celtic; Mr. Charles Daly as a parish priest, 
Mr. Graham Browne as a rustic as natural as the flowers of the field, 
Mr. A. E. George as a grim tenant frrmer full of his wrongs and those of 
Ould Ireland, Miss Agnes Thomas as Axmt Judy, Miss Ellen O’Malley 
as Nora, whose heart is wrung with bitter grief, but who yet laughs at 
the Englishman’s pronunciation of “Creina” — each and all were perfect, 
and there is an end of it. To pick out people for praise is merely to print 
the whole cast from start to finish. The two Englishmen were Mr. Louis 
Calvert and Mr. Nigel Playfair, and neither of them was a whit behind 
the excellence of the exponents from the other isle. It is a wholly delightful 
entertainment, over-long as it at present stands, but it would be difficult 
to say which of the precious lines should be sacrificed; and if the author s 
purpose be to show more clearly how the Irish question can be solved, , 
then, indeed, can his triumph be added to. The “book” must surely not 
be allowed to remain impublished. The description of the pig and the 
motor-car would make rare reading in these days of “Back to the land,” 
“Country Notes,” and “Cabbage-patch” philosophy. In the meantime 
let everyone who can go and enjoy John BuIPs Other Island. It is a master- 
piece, most superbly acted. 
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PETER PAN 


zjth December, 1904 

In a spirit of delightful fan^ and charming inventiveness, 
J. M. Barrie has conceived liis Christmas story, which was last 
night unfolded to a crowded audience at the Duke of York’s Theatre, 
He knows how cliildren revel in the game of make-believe, with what 
elaborate care they ^vill build up the machinery for their romances, and 
he has carried out the splendid idea of bringing all the resources of the 
stage to the service of a whimsical tale, in which sprites and pirates. 
Red Indians, wolves, and crocodiles, are mingled in moments of rich 
amusement or participate in deeds of derring-do such as Fenimore Cooper 
or George Henty have made familiar to the bigger boys. There is a 
pleasing softness, and just a tinge of sadness, about much of this story of 
Peter Pan, but perhaps there is a touch of too great realism when we 
come to the cold-blooded pirates and their dealings with the children, 
although Peter and his band triumph' in the end, it is true, and send 
Captain Hook and his men to their merited doom. 

Some points of Mr. Barrie’s humour will be doubdess lost upon the 
yoimger members of his audiences, and even their elden may miss the 
meaning of a joke here and there, as for instance, when a litde servant 
girl, a character in the play, described on the programme as its author, 
was sent on to “take die call” at the close last night, and to express regret 
that her friend, Mr, Barrie, was not in the house. These things apart, 
however, Peter Pan; or The Boy Who Wouldn’t Grow Up must be pro- 
nounced an unqualified success, and one which will appeal equally to the 
youngsters and their parents. At a crucial moment in die story last night, 
it depended on the answer of the boys and girls to the pleading question, 
“Do you beheve in fairies?” whether a certain sprite would die or not, 
and the unanimous affir mative showed how w^ the children entered 
into the irresponsible spirit of the entertainment. When the first baby 
laughed, says Mr. Barrie, that laugh broke into a thousand pieces, and 
every piece became a fairy, and “whenever a child says I don t believe 
in fairies,’ a fairy f alls down dead.” In this vein of charming fency we are 
carried along through some of the daintiest scenes in the play. At the 
outset we are introduced into a world the children will delight in. It is 
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the Darlings’ nursery, its walls friezed with animal figures and papered 
with pictures. And the most curious of nurses is busying herself widh the 
evening preparations, turning on the electric hght, turning down the 
three little beds, warming the “nighties,” and preparing the bath. Nana 
is a great big dog, and it is Nana evidently who has frightened away certain 
unbidden visitors, Peter Pan and Tinker Bell. But they come again. 
Mr. Darling thinks Nana is becoming too important, and chains her up 
in the yard while he and Mrs. Darling go out to dinner.. The children are 
tucked up in bed, when Tinker, a flickering spot of light, and Peter fly in 
at the window. Peter left his shadow behind on a previous visit (“There’s 
money in that,” says prosaic Mr. Darling, when it was shown to him), 
and now he comes to search for it. In his search he awakens Wendy 
Moira Angela, who, of course, isn’t a bit fiightened of the boy who lives 
first turning to the right, and straight on till morning.” When Peter 
was bom, he ran away to the fairies rather than grow up to be a man. 

He is now the captain of a band of those children who fall from 
perambulators, and, not being claimed in seven days, are sent to the 
Never Never Land. It is here that Peter takes Wendy and her two 
brothers, John Napoleon and Michael Nicholas, after he has taught them 
how to fly. The children in last night’s audience laughed their heartiest 
when the children- in the nursery were learning to trust their wings before 
they flew out of the window into the night. There was a reality about it 
all which appealed to the youngsters. The make-believe was so genuine; 
the stage children did not talk about flying, they flew, and right away to 
the Never Never Land to which Peter went after leaving the fairies. 
Here they find the perambulator babes grown into big boys living in 
the trunks of pine trees by the side of a blue lake, and Wendy plays at 
mothering them all and Peter plays the father, and they build Mother a 
home above ground with fimny little red walls and roof of mossy green.” 
But the perambulator children must have their adventiures, if only that 
the brave Captain Peter may come to their rescue. And so, when they 
are placing at famihes in their cosy underground home, the pirate and 
his band defeat Ae Red Indians, their friends on watch above, and carry 
off Wendy and the rest, who, in a fit of home-sickness, have started to 
journey through the forest in search of their mothers, leaving Peter 
behind. 

But the bold, bad pirate, who is carried about in Mr. D. Jones’s locker, 
has his own troubles. He has a hooked arm. Peter cut off the hand and 
threw it to a crocodile with a clock in its inside. The beast is for ever 
tracking the pirate captain, but he can always hear it coming by the 
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sound of the internal tick-tick. As one of his faithful band reminds him, 
some day the clock will run down, and then the crocodile will have him. 
We will not tell how Peter rescues the children from as cruel-looldng a 
pirate ship as ever sailed tire Spanish Main, or by what ruse it is that he is 
able, after leading his band in a hotly contested fight with Captain Hook 
and his crew, to lower the skull and crossbones and hoist the Union Jack 
to the strains of Rule Britannia. All tliis is duly set forth by Mr. Barrie, 
who brings Wendy and her brothers back to die nursery none too soon, 
for dieir mother is pining for them, and their father, in his remorse, has 
takin to living in the dog-kennel. Peter Pan is delightfully acted. Miss Nina 
Boucicault is brave and charming as Peter, and Miss Hilda Trevelyan 
makes of Wendy a most engaging litde mother, her two brothers being 
capitally represented by Master George Hersee and Miss Winifred 
Gcoghegan. Miss Dorothea Baird makes a welcome return to the stage 
in the character of the real mother, and as the real father and the pirate 
king Mr. Gerald du Mauricr embodies the dual role with unfailing skill. 
His pirate king, with his expurgated oaths and melodramatic airs, is a 
splendid piece of burlesque. Warm praise is also due to Messrs. George 
Shelton and Sydney Harcourt as a couple of pirates, and to Mr. Arthur 
Lupino for making such a lovely dog and helping so much towards the 
endiusiastic success of Mr. Barrie’s children’s play. 



SARAH’S HAMLET 


Sarah’s Hamlet. First let us see what a fine rhapsodist had to say 
about Sarah’s genius in general. In Punch and Judy Maurice Baring 
wrote: 

I believe that the secret of her art was that of all great art: that she was 
guided by an infallible instinct, and that whatever she did she could not 
go wrong. When what she did was done, it seemed simple, inevitable, 
and easy; and so swiftly accomplished, that you had no time to think of 
the how; nor was your sense sharp enough, however carefully you 
watched, to detect the divine coiyury. It was the same whether she spoke 
lines of La Fontaine and Ikacine, or whether she asked, as she poured out 
a cup of coffee, as she did in one play: “Du sucre, deux morceaux?" She 
was artistically inerrant. It is this gift which was probably the secret of 
the great actors of the past: Garrick, Siddons, Talma, and Salvioi. It is 
certa inly to be seen in the work of the great singer of the present, 
Chaliapine, whether he is portraying Satan holding his court on the 
Brocken, or a foolish, good-natured Chinovnik, half-fuddled with drink 
after a night out. When such a gift is at work, the greater the material 
it is interpreting, the greater, of course, the eSect. 

The greater the play Sarah Bernhardt appeared in, the. greater the 
demand on her instinct, which was her genius ; the swifter and the fuller 
' the response. As the occasion expanded, so did her genius rise to it. 

Her Hamlet was and is still hody discussed, and quite lately several 
eminent English writers have expressed opinions that are completely at 
variance with one another on the subject. But every critic when he reads 
Hatulet creates a H a ml et in his own image, and when he sees it acted, the 
more vivid the impersonation, the more likely it is to be at variance with 
Im own conception. One critic finds her Hamlet an unpardonable Gallic 
liberty to take with Shakespeare; another, that she electrified-Hamlet with 
the vigour of her personality. I remember a cultivated philosopher, who 
was a citizen of the world, telling me that he thought her Hamlet the 
only intelligible rendering he had seen of the part, just because it rendered 
the youthful inconsequence of the moods of the moody Dane. But 
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whether you thought it justifiable or unjustifiable, true or untrue to 
Shakespeare, in witnessing it you were aware of the genius of the 
interpreter answering the genius of the dramatic poet. Deep was calling 
to deep. 

When Hamlet looked into the guilty King’s face at the end of the play 
witliin the play, or thought for one second that the King and not 
Polonius had blundered into death behind the arras; when Hamlet 
concealed his forebodings from Horatio, and when Hamlet looked at 
Laertes during the duel and let him know that he knew the swords had 
been exchanged and that one of them had been poisoned, all thought of 
the part — the rendering, tradition, the language, the authorship went to 
the winds: you knew only that something which had been invented by 
one great genius was being interpreted by another great genius, and that 
the situation had found an expression which was on its osvn level. 

But then Maurice, like some other critics, was perhaps not quite 
sane on the subject of Sarah. Here, out of its envelope, is a calmer 
estimate of what must still have been an extraordinary performance: 

4th April, 1905 

The appearance at the Adelphi of Mdme. Bernhardt as Hamlet has 
been, so far at least as fashionable London is concerned, the theatrical 
event of tlie season. In Paris the performance was received with 
unequivocal raptures, and there are many who hold it to be the greatest 
triumph in a career made up of triumphs. In London the interest is that 
chiefly of curiosity and admiration for the actress. In this aspect, even, 
some deduction has to be made. By appearing a couple of years ago as 
Lorenzaccio Mdme. Bernhardt showed us what we were to expect in 
Hamlet, and the conclusions deduced from tliat performance prove in 
almost every respect to be accurate. Not very ready were we in early 
days to accept a French Hamlet, though the Success of Fechter, to mention 
none other, removed some illusions. There are, indeed, still living some 
who hold Fechter’s Hamlet the most interesting the world has seen. If we 
accept Hamlet as the typical jeunc premier, earnest, impassioned, amorous, 
gallant and picturesque, it satisfied most requirements. Female Hamlets, 
meanwhile, whether the exponent be named Cushman, Marriott, or what 
not, are, and always will be, a delusion and a snare. For a Frenchwoman 
to play Hamlet before an English public is an experiment daring and 
umque. Mdme. Bernhardt is not the first female Hamlet that has been 
seen in France, Mdme. Judith, a relative of Rachel, having taken the 
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role in an adaptation of the play by her husband, Bemard-Dcrosne. 
This, however, did not appeal to English sufErages, It may at once be said 
that the Hamlet now exhibited will win no acceptance from English 
scholars. Society will, no doubt, rave about it, and there is much about 
which to rave, if Hamlet were other than he is we might praise the beauty, 
grace, and finesse of tlie rendering. Hamlet is, however, something other 
than a brisk, picturesque, vivacious, and amorous stripling, who dismisses 
sorrow ■with a gibe, and overflows "with animal spirits. 

It is, perhaps, no longer expedient to dwcU in a newspaper report upon 
what Hamlet is. It may, however, and must be said that he is all 
Mdme. Bernhardt is not. In appearance, Mdmc. Bernhardt is graceful. 
No question arises concerning Hamlet being fat or scant of breath. With 
her fair hair clustering round her head, a short tunic, apparently of black 
silk trimmed •with sable, black hose, and a long and flosving silk cloak, 
she is the ideal of a young prince, whose sorro'ws, even if fantastical, are 
at least vivaciously and effectively expressed. The “andc” disposition 
Hamlet elects to exhibit accounts for some impertinences of conduct, 
such as thrusting into the face of the King the torch which has been 
seized during the play scene. There is much of this class in the performance 
that is ingenious and litde that is indefensible. What we miss is the burden 
which Hamlet strives to bear, and under which he sinks. Occasionally, 
as in the scene in which he climbs almost on to the raised throne of the 
King, when the monarch is “fiighted ■ss’ith false fire,” Hamlet is too 
demonstrative. As a rule his gestures are few and significant, and there is 
a wholly to be commended absence of all strain after effect. The version 
in which Mdme. Bernhardt appears is a genuine rendering and is, it 
may be assumed, the most faithful ever put upon the French stage. All 
the things against which Voltaire and the Academy protested, and which, 
in the height of the mpvcment of romanticism, Dumas dared not retain, 
arc preserved, and there are moments when English freedom, apt to be a 
htde shamefaced, is surpassed. 

All the wonders of the original are accomplished, the n^ve and not 
too decent songs of Ophelia, banished from the version in which 
• Mdme. Bernhardt previously appeared, herself playing Opheha, arc 
restored; and the utterances of the gravediggers are stripped of none of 
their grotesqueness, and prove in Trench hmds suffidendy diverting. All 
the hberty that has been taken consists of omissions and abbreviations 
pardonable enough in any case, and indispensable in that of a play so long 
as Hamlet.- When many scenes had been abridged, and some entirely 
excised, the play lasted over four hours, a time too long for a London 
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public. In justice to the management it should be said that the waits, 
though numerous, were in no case long, and that the business was rattled* 
dirough in a style not common on similar occasions. The scene of most 
importance that entirely disappeared was that in which Laertes takes his 
farewell of liis father and sister, and he and Polonius botli lecture Ophelia 
on die manner in which she should treat the advances of Hamlet. Many 
of the scenes were wcU managed; the ghost efiects were efiective, and the 
manner in which in the cliamber scene the apparition of the murdered 
King walked, so to speak, out of his portrait on the wall, was to be 
commended. Less good was the disposition of die play scene, the King 
and Queen being too far removed from Hamlet. The address to the 
players was spoken by Hamlet while a valet was lighting die footlights 
of die mimic representation, and a small orchestra vith flutes and 
recorders was seated in front of the false stage. During the play scene the 
manner of Hamlet to Opheha was caressing and amorous. He all but sat 
as he proposes on her lap, and he pressed endearingly with his hand her 
fair head. 

On these things there is no temptation to dwell. Every point that can 
be made in the rendering of Hamlet has been tried, and every accessory 
that can simplify action has been adopted. We are, indeed, a litde wearied 
of forced points and impossible readings. Mdmc. Bernhardt aSbrds us no 
revelation or illumination. No woman has done this, and none ever will. 
The more inspired and divine a woman is, the less fitted is she to play 
Hamlet. There is, however, no need to treat the new Hamlet with 
ungracious coldness or discouragement. Mdme. Bernhardt gives us 
conspicuous proof of courage and capacity, and does all that can be done 
to achieve the impossible. Her HanJet is more than inofiensive. It is 
always bright and attractive, often impressive, and sometimes suggestive, 
Mdme. Bernhardt was received vuth rapture, the calls of the audience 
v'ere too numerous to be counted, and the entertainment, so far as 
society is concerned, is a prodigious success. All the afternoon and evening 
representations that can be given are too few to meet the exigencies of 
the British public; and some at least of those most anxious to sec the 
performance will be unable to do so. The general cast was moderate, 
but not specially striking. The Ophelia was the typical French ingenue. 

The gravediggers were really diverting. 



IRVING’S LAST DAYS 


Irving’s Last London Appearance. 

2gth April, 1905 

The fears concerning his short London season, inspired by the illness 
which interrupted Sir Henry Irving’s country tour, proved happily 
groundless and the great actor appeared duly on Saturday night in the 
promised revival of Becket. The occasion was well calculated to inspire 
enthusiasm, and the great and friendly audience, consisting, as heretofore, 
of those most- noteworthy in the world of art, society, and literature, 
greeted Sir Henry with rapture, which, in the case of one less highly 
endowed, might be regarded as extravagant. In these the note of relief 
was no less assertive than that of affection, and the joy of having among 
us once more the creator of so many masterpieces was overpoweringly 
manifest. It is, perhaps, impossible to say that the character of Becket as 
conceived by Teimyson is the greatest in which the actor has been seen. 
Memories of Matthias, Louis XI, and a dozen other parts, down to 
Corporal Gregory Brewster, rise up to check such pronouncement. It 
may, however, be declared the most imaginative and poetical that 
Sir Henry, or any other actor, has given us for many a year. No induce- 
ment exists to open out fresh disputes, natural and appropriate enough 
when first stirred, as to Sir Henry’s conception of the Cardinal, which 
shows him saint and martyr, rather than an active and fairly aggressive 
ecclesiastic, and leaves behind an impression of piety rather than power. 
So completely did the Irving conception prevail for stage purposes that 
it is litde likely that another be presented, and certain that, whose it is, 
it win not be tolerated. 

The present rendering is -virtually indistinguishable from the first. It is 
a htde mellower, perhaps, in tone, but is no less fixed in steadfasmess 
and radiant in devotion. But few opportunities arc afforded us of seeing 
the priest as the King’s fnend and ally, and the short scene over the chess- 
board seems to us to have been abridged. When we come to Northampton 
the change of nature in the prelate is accomplished, the fnend is sunk in 
the priest, and the non possunuis, to which so loyally and constandy, and 
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witli so fatal effect, the Archbishop adlicres, has been pronounced. A species 
of climax is reached when, in Northampton Hall, Becket defies menace 
and repels entreaty, and in so doing effects his first breach with the King. 
For tlie scenes in or near Rosamund’s bower, we have never gready 
cared. Rosamund de Clifford herself will always remain a tender and 
toucliing personage, and the scenes between her and the offended Queen 
are enshrined in history and consecrated in legend. If they seem melo- 
dramatic in action and suggestive of the “penny plain twopence coloured” 
style of illustration, no one is really to blame. A sort of self-consciousness 
begotten of burlesque asserts its sway, and no responsibihty belongs to 
author or actor. A distinct loss to dignity, not at all redeemed by a species 
of conventional prettiness, attends the bringing on of die Archbishop as 
protector and councillor, and, if need be, saviour of this Royal mistress. 
That such an assumption is historically untrue does not matter in the 
least; it detracts, however, from the impressive dignity of the central 
figure, and is almost to be branded as a catchpenny invention. The scenes 
in the fourdi act — accepting the first as a prologue — remain beautiful 
and dramatic, the figure of the Cardinal towers into sublimity, and die 
death scene is intense, dramatic, and almost, if not quite, tragic. There 
would be no question of its being less than tragic if the motive of Bechet’s 
opposition to the King, and his entire change of front in thmgs 
ecclesiastical, were a litdc less nebulous. 

From the moment when Sir Henry Irving came on the stage his triumph 
was assured. Such a shout of approval as rang through the house has 
seldom been heard in a theatre, and some moments had to elapse before 
the partie at chess, between monarch and prelate, could be continued. 
The same frenzied welcome attended the Archbishop throughout, and 


there was not a scene in which Becket appeared that did not bring down 
shouts of acclamation. Strangely stirring was the reception of the priest 
at the close of the first act; while die acting in the fourdi act elicited 
clamour of applause. The picturesque poetical figure stirred one as 
before, the delivery was only less limpid than it previously was, and the 
influence of much touring in the English counties and America was 


scarcely to be felt. 

So far as our memory serves, none of the original c^t reappear. 
Miss Ellen Terry was, of course, the Rosamund. Her place is now t^en 
by .Ivliss Maud Fealy, who certainly deserves the appellation of fair, 
usually coupled widi Rosamund, since she is blonde enough for a Vikmg s 
bride. Mr. Gerald Lawrence takes die part of the King, jplaye ^ m 
remarkable style by Mr. William Terriss, and is not less regal, impulsive. 
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people connected with the stage, Lady Bancroft addressed a few words 
to die audience, words that were wise, heartfelt, and unaffected. Her 
delivery was a lesson. Drury Lane is a very exacting house, and Lady 
Bancroft did not seem to make any exertion. She spoke simply and 
quietly, but every word was heard. She disclaimed all intention of making, 
or rather of reading, a set speech, and just said what she felt. And she 
evidendy felt a great deal as she expressed her gratification that this was 
not a farewell, and touched on what a farewell appearance means to an 
artist who has lived for many years on the public’s applause. She would 
not wish Sweet Nell of Old Drury another fifty years, that would be a 
rather “large order”; but she hoped it would be long ere Miss Terry and 
the public parted company. It was the point at which the curtain should 
rise, and Lady Bancroft, while expressing doubt as to her being taken to 
be a fairy and obeyed, gave the signal. The curtain rose. On a raised 
throne in the middle sat Miss Ellen Terry, clad in white and looking as 
young and charming as when she appeared as Beatrice. On the view the 
wishing her another fifty years was not so absurd after all. Miss Terry, 
who was surrounded by her family, by her friends, by everybody, 
quickly descended from her throne, and, taking Lady Bancroft’s hand, 
kissed it. Then, with a voice trembling with emotion, she spoke as 
follows; 

My dear Lady Bancroft — my fnend of many years — ^my kind 
manager of sweet, old days — ^how can I thank you? You greet me last 
to make the end more sweet. 

Never have I felt so strongly as now that language was given me, 
at any rate, to conceal rather than to reveal. I have no words at all to 
say what is in my heart — ^indeed, I don’t realise what is in my heart — 
and I can only trust to my friends on the stage and in the audience to 
be eloquent for me. 

If I began to thank every one who has had a share in malting this day 
so wonderful for me, I should never be able to stop. There is Mr. Collins, 
who has lent this great theatre rvith its inspiring memories. There is the 
Committee who, with their Chairman at their head, and their faithful 
Secretary always to hand, have done all that men can do, and more, 
to make the wheels go round. There are the gentlemen of the Press 
whose work for the success of this afternoon has been of the greatest 
value to the Committee and to me. There are my brothers and sisters 
in art who first inspired this performance, and have since been the very 
head and front of it. There arc my foreign comrades who have joined 
\vith those of my own country in the celebration of my Jubilee: 
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to each and all I owe a debt of gratitude, which must always 
remain unpaid. I have the heart to wonder at all that you have done 
for me, but not the tongue to praise you. 

I will not say good-bye. It is one of my chief joys to-day tliat I need 
not say good-bye— just yet, but can still say I am on the active list — 
still one of you — (turning to people on stage) — and still your servant — 
(to audience) — if you please ! 

The “old sweet days” were at the Prince of Wales’s, where Miss Ellen 
Terry first played Portia, to the Shylock of Mr. Cogidan. When she 
came to speak of the foreign artists she indicated Signor Caruso, and 
taking the hand of Signora Duse, bowed, and kissed it. Signora Duse 
clasped Miss Terr)' in her arms. When Miss Terry had finished, Mr. Pinero, 
stepping out of die crowd on the stage, stated that the matin& had 
realised close on ^6,000, wliich is ^1,000 in excess of die sum realised 
at Nelhe Farren’s benefit. Thanks, indireedy, to the London County 
Council, die “capacity” of the theatre has recendy been increased. The 
curtain fell. But it had to rise several times yet. The last glimpse of 
Miss Ellen Terry was as one of an interlaced, happy group of three, the 
others being Miss Kate Terry and Miss Marion Terry. The audience sang 
“Auld Lang Syne” just as it did at Sir Henry Irving’s final appearance 
at the same theatre just a year ago. Miss Terry departed to fiiccanother 
ovation in the evening, when she appeared as Lady Cicely Waynfleet in 
Captain Brasshound’s Conversion at Ae Court. The audience dispened 
slowly. The jaded pittites blinked as they emerged into dayh’ght and 
bought evening papers that they might read about it all before going 
to bed. 

It is fitting that this book wliich begins with Irving should end 
with Ellen Terry. I am indebted to our exquisite film-critic for 
the glittering remark that tlie written word cannot bring tlie dead to 
life again. Be it so. May I hope that die dramatic critics whom I have 
cited have left something to remind the modem theatre-goer that 
in an older day such players were. 



